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A MUSTER OF ARMS. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


THE Reverend George MacLeish 
liked to drop in on the Mounted 
Police from time to time. Gays- 
bury was a small town in a country 
district, and the detachment con- 
sisted of Lance-corporal Logan and 
a constable. The police office was 
a@ compact wooden addition to the 
old house which Logan had rented 
when headquarters decided to place 
a detachment at Gaysbury. It 
was raining, and the Union Jack 
hung stiffly from its staff over the 
door, and the enamelled R.C.M.P. 
plate on the wall was wet and 
shining. The police car was in 
view through the open door of 
the -garage, which was the old 
barn of the property; and the 
dog Rory was lying nose in paws 
on the house verandah ; there was, 
in fact, every indication that the 
police were at home on this wet 
September afternoon. 

He found them in the postures 
they assumed automatically when- 
ever chance gave them an hour 
indoors—Logan breasting a sea 
of letters and documents at his 
desk, Constable Quinn straddling 


a chair before the typewriter, 
pecking industriously at reports. 
There was a battered leatherette 
couch for visitors, and a worn bit 
of carpet on the floor before the 
stove, and over the couch on 
varnished wooden brackets hung 
a pair of service Lee-Enfields, 
shining with oil and gaping at 
the breech; the bolts were kept 
in a locked drawer in Logan’s 
desk, with the police revolvers, 
They turned from their labours 
and hailed him, openly glad of 
an excuse to drop such irksome 
affairs, and the Reverend Mac 
took off his raincoat and shook 
the water from his hat. He sat 
at ease on the sofa and asked, as 
usual, “ What’s doing ?” 
“Nothing,” they answered, of 
sheer habit. The district was 
law-abiding, though a little careless 
about the game laws; and, of 
course, there was always a boot- 
legger or two selling rot-gut on 
the waterfront of the town. The 
war (we might as well call it the 
Second German War and be done 
with it) and the presence of an 
I 
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increasing swarm of naval patrol 
craft had put an end to liquor 
smuggling in bulk, after twenty 
prosperous years. The local boot- 
leggers were reduced to home 
brew of astonishing kinds. There 
was a bottle of dark liquid on the 
shelf behind the stove now, con- 
fiscated the night before. 

“For treating visitors?” sug- 
gested the Reverend Mac humor- 
ously, stabbing a finger. 

“For observation,” Logan 
_grinned. “They ferment it from 
some kind of West Indian seed 
and call it ‘bee’ beer—why, I 
don’t know. It doesn’t sting, it 
kicks like an army mule. All 
you need is a handful of seeds and 
a gallon of molasses and you’re 
in the bootleggin’ business. The 
seeds come north in the fish-tradin’ 
schooners and they’re easy to 
smuggle ashore: hence the bottle, 
hence a new crop of drunk-and- 
resistin’ charges.” , 

“Well, it gives you something 
to do,” murmured the parson 
wickedly. 

The policemen looked at each 
other. Quinn cast a sad and 
cynical eye to the pile of forms 
beside the typewriter. 

“ Something to do!” 

** Something—to—do,” eehoed 
the lance-corporal, slowly and 
through his teeth. 

“Well?” hinted the Reverend 
Mac. He was bored with this 
rainy day and wanted a yarn. 

‘** My good sir !”” Logan snorted, 
sprawling six feet of boots, yellow- 
striped blue breeches and khaki 
jacket from floor to desk by way 
of the chair. The minister took 
out his pipe and began comfortably 
to fill it. The signs promised. 

** Reverend sir, our Government, 
in its infinite wisdom and mercy, 
has given us somethin’ to do.” 

“Hallelujah!” affirmed Con- 
stable Quinn piously. 
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“* Ottawa has decreed a number. 
ing of the weapons of the people,” 

“And a very timely decree,” 
suggested the parson, “in view of 
the war news.” 

They nodded together grimly, 
Who will ever forget the summer’s 
news of 1940 ? 

** Revolvers, of course, we've 
always registered. And pistols, 
But now we’re to register all other 
firearms.” 

** Well?” 

The lance-corporal sighed deeply, 
** Reverend friend, there are fifteen 
thousand people in our district— 
three-quarters of ’em scattered in 
small settlements along the shore 
and through the backwoods. It’s 
huntin’ country—moose, deer, bear, 
not to mention wild -fowl and 
rabbits and such. These people 
have been hunters since Year One, 
The household god is the gun over 
the mantelpiece. They keep it 


-oiled and polished and count the 


days from one shootin’ season to 
the next. And when in the course 
of time and progress the old gun 
goes out of fashion, they don’t 
throw it away or destroy it or 
sell it for two bits; they mount 
the new gun over the mantel and 
put the old one in the parlour 
corner, or up in the attic, with the 
greatest of care and veneration. 
It’s a fetish. And that’s the 
point.” 

“The old gun ?” 

“The old gun. Our orders say 
that all firearms, regardless of age 
or condition, must be registered. 
No loopholes, no evasions. But 
see what it means? It means 
every rifle, shot-gun, musket, 


blunderbuss, or what-have-you in 
the whole bloomin’ county has got 
to be brought in here, to this office, 
before September 15th, in this year 
of grace 1940, for registration.” 
**I don’t believe it, Logan.” 
Quinn turned a delighted low- 
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comedy smile on his superior. 
doesn’t believe it, Logan.” 

“Neither did I—at first. Nor 
did the far-flung citizenry. We 
put up notices all over the district, 
back in July, and people began to 
trickle in with rifles and shot-guns. 
I asked what other guns they had, 
and, of course, they said there was 
grandfather’s old percussion-cap 
gun that had gone weak in the 
spring, and a couple of ‘ flint-guns ’ 
up in the attic—grinnin’ all over 
their faces—and I said they’d got 
to bring ’em in.” 

“ And ? 9? 

“They told me I was crazy. 
That was the first consequence— 
disrespect for the Force, by James ! 
There was one old duck—what was 
his name, Quinn ?” 

“The retired schoolmaster? I 
dunno. He was from Coxville 
way.” 

“Well, anyway, he came in 
here—drove the whole way in a 
rattletrap Model T Ford—with a 
shot-gun and a Marlin rifle. I 
asked what others he had at home, 
and he told me, and I said he’d 
got to bring ’em in for registration. 
He flew right off the handle. 
Quoted Latin and Greek—it was 
Greek to me, anyhow—and told 
me in English that the law was 
seven kinds of an ass. He yelled, 
‘There you are ’—in a little old 
high voice that made me think I 
was back in school—‘ with buffaloes 
on your brass buttons—and the 
buffalo dead as the dodo; call 
yourselves Mounted Police—and 
haven’t seen a saddle in years; 
and now—now you say I must 
register great-grandfather’s musket, 
that’s got no flint, and a busted 
trigger, and hasn’t fired a charge 
since the village celebrated Vic- 
toria’s coronation. Young feller, 
you’re behind the times—you and 
your whole outfit.’ ”’ 

“* What did you say ?” 


“ce He 
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** Well, seein’ he was dishin’ out 
foreign quips of one sort or another, 
I mentioned Id got a motto beside 
the buffalo on my ner et 
Maintiens le Droit; and if 
Droit said, ‘ Register all bows es 
arrows by Sunday mornin’ ’—why, 
I would Maintiens if it meant 
yanking the whole county out 
of its Saturday night bath. But 
I wrote Division headquarters, 
just to make sure. They said the 
law was perfectly plain. Register 
all firearms. Our job was to 
enforce it, not to question it. So 
here we are. Or are we?” 

Quinn chuckled. ‘“ It’s been fun, 
in a way. They’ve been comin’ in 
—cars, motor-trucks, buggies, 
horse-wagons, ox-wagons, anything 
that'll rolli—loaded to the axles 
with men and boys, each with an 
armful of guns—good guns and 
busted guns, new guns, old guns, 
guns that you never saw in your 
life outside a museum. Believe 
it or not, we've registered over 
eight thousand so far, and more 
comin’ in every day. Holy 
smoke !” 

“* Now, in ord’nary times,” Logan 
said, “they'd have laughed and 
let us try to ferret ‘em out, all 
through the district, musket by 
musket. But we spread the word 
it’s to do with the war, and they’re 
dead serious about it—obeyin’ the 


law like good boys.” 

“And girls,” Quinn observed, 
staring out of the window. “ Here’s 
a lady.” 


The Reverend MacLeish turned 
on the couch and through the rain- 
blurred glass saw a horse and 
buggy, with a girl at the reins. 
The horse was drenched, and the 
buggy wheels plastered red with 
the mud of a back district, some- 
where beyond Osborn, where the 
red clay belt began. An older 
woman, wearing a beret and a 
man’s oil-slicker and rubber boots, 
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was standing at the back of it, 
extracting something long and 
heavy from under the seat. It 
was carefully wrapped in a blanket, 
but he could see the butts of three 
guns. She came up the walk with 
it clutched in her arms, and Quinn 
opened the door for her. 

**Guns,” she announced, and 
set the bundle down carefully with 
butts on the floor. 

Quinn took charge of it. The 
woman went out and came back 
with three more, also wrapped in a 
blanket. 

“* Mekin’ an awful mess on your 
floor,” she observed, looking down 
at her boots. 

** Won’t you sit down ?” asked 
the Reverend MacLeish, rising from 
the couch. 

“Thanks, no. Been sittin’ all 
the way from home—thirty-six 
miles. ‘“Twasn’t rainin’ much 
when we started.” 

Quinn slipped a form into his 
typewriter while Logan unwrapped 
the first bundle. The woman 
unbuckled her slicker and clasped 
@ pair of strong brown hands 
before her. The hair straggling in 
damp wisps under her beret was 
grey as much as brown, and her 
face looked as if she worked a 
good deal in the fields. Her eyes 
were a very dark brown, almost 
black, with a straight gaze like a 
man’s. When she spoke she had 
a fashion of lifting her upper lip, 
and the men saw that her cheap 
false teeth had very red gums and 
did not fit very well. She might 
have been forty-five, perhaps fifty. 

“Ttem One,” called Logan to 
Quinn. ‘‘Musket. Muzzle-load- 
ing. Flint-lock. Make, unknown. 
Manufacturer’s number, ditto.” 
He turned to the woman. “I 
take it you’re registerin’ these guns 
for someone else, ma’am. What’s 
your name, please ?” 

“Rowland. Mrs Simon Row- 
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land. From Rowland’s Corner,” 
and with a smile, “Up in the 
backwoods, I guess you’d call it, 
The guns belong to my men.” 

“IT see. Guns are s’posed to be 
registered by the owner, if possible, 
You'll have to tell us who the gun 
belongs to in each case, ma’am, 
and any other information you 
have. Now, what about this 
one ?” 

She looked at the “ musket, 
muzzle - loading, flint - lock,” and 
smiled faintly. She had the air 
of a woman, not naturally garrul- 
ous, but with a lot to say. The 
minister guessed that life at Row- 
land’s Corner was lonely. He 
wondered what sort of men she 
had—the men who had let her 
and the girl drive so far in rain to 
register their guns. 

“That gun there,” she said, 
“belonged to the first Rowland, 
the Old Rowland of All. I dunno 
his first name, I’m sorry. But I 
can tell you about him ‘cause I 
heard it many a time from Grampa 
—that’s my husband’s father. He 
lives with me. My husband’s 
dead.” 

Logan was about to interrupt, 
but the woman had closed her 
eyes and stood there, thinking on 
her feet and talking. 

“The Old Rowland of All, he 
come to Nova Scotia from one o’ 
the other colonies—Conne’ticut, I 
think—back in the seventeen- 
hundreds. Let me think. It was 
1761. It was just after the French 
had been drove out o’ the country, 
and this Old Rowland had been 
up here fightin’ ’em, and seen 
what the country was like, and 
went back to fetch his fam’'ly. 
A lot o’ them ol’ colonial sogers 
done the same. That’s his gun. 
His powder -horn’s home in the 
kitchen ; it’s got his ‘nitials and 
an Injun’s head carved on it. I 
dunno his first name ‘cause he 
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was an ungodly man and didn’t 
have @ Bible to write it in. He 
settled around here where this 
town is, first, but didn’t like it— 
too many people and not enough 
land. He figgered some day 
there’d be a road up-country, clean 
through to Fundy waters, so he 
hit back through the woods with 
an Injun and hunted up a good 
piece o’ land where he reckoned 
the road’d have to pass. Then 
he went back for his fam’ly. He 
led the horse through the woods 
with the kids on its back, and the 
woman walked behind. They had 
a hard time, then and after, I 
guess. They riz some corn and 
*taters in the clearin’s, ’mongst the 
stumps, that first year. And in 
the fall, Rowland piled the old 
dry slash around the stumps and 
burned ’em, bit by bit, to the 
ground. He broke up the boulders 
in his fields the same way—crackin’ 
the rock with fire, and luggin’ the 
pieces off to build stone fences. 
You can see the red fire-stain on 
the rocks yet, here and there in 
the stone fences, when the scab- 
moss gets knocked off. Ah, they 
worked, I tell you—Rowland and 
his woman, and their boys and 
girls too, when they got to workin’ 
size. Summer mornin’s, when the 
fields is dew-wet, and the sun 
ain’t riz enough to drink it up, 
there’s bright beads all along the 
stones o’ the field walls, and 
sometimes I get a notion it’s just 
the old sweat workin’ out. Queer, 
how them notions come, ain’t it, 
by yourself and lonesome-like ? 
Well, the Old Rowland of All, 
he caught fur in winter—beaver, 
mostly—and drug it to town on a 
hand-sled—thirty-six miles, like I 
told you—and after a time he'd 
enough ahead to buy a cow for 
milk and a couple o’ little bulls 
for work-oxen, and drove ‘em 
home through the woods. He was 
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old and dead and burrit before 
the road was cut through the 
woods to Fundy side—and then 
it passed fifteen long miles east 
o’ the Rowland place. They burrit 
him on the hillside above the log- 
house, so he could look down acrost 
his fields to the brook, and the 
water-hole spotted with green lily- 
pads where bears used to wallow 
afore he come, and the trail runnin’ 
off through the woods that he’d 
reckoned would be the Fundy 
road. When the boys grew up; 
they got ’em each a woman in the 
township, and cut out farms for 
*emselves along the hollow. But 
Eldred—that was the oldest son— 
he stayed on the home place; and 
when the boys cut a lane out to 
join the new Fundy road, Eldred 
went to town and brought back a 
pair o’ stones, and put a dam in the 
brook, and made a grist mill.” 

‘“*Ma’am,” broke in Logan, a 
little desperately, “I'd like to 
know the owner of the next gun, 
if you don’t mind.” He called 
over his shoulder to Quinn, 
““Musket. Muzzle-loadin’. Flint- 
lock. Make—umph! Leave it 
blank. At a guess I'd say this 
was made somewhere this side the 
water.” 

“Prob’ly was,” the 
woman said. ‘“‘I was just comin’ 
to that. That gun belonged to 
Eldred Rowland, though *twasn’t 
his’n really; it come to him in 
the way o’ marriage. Eldred 
marrit a Keith from the township. 
She was the widder of a Loyalist 
in the old American War—De- 
Lancey’s Regiment, I think 
Grampa said. DeLanceys come 
to Nova Scotia after the Loyalists 
lost the war. This Keith got a 
ball in the lung in the war, and 
died the first winter, and was 
burrit somewhere down here in 
the township. Anyway, that’s 
his gun, that come to Eldred 
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Rowland with the widder. She 
was @ nice-speakin’ woman, and 
had education, and taught the 
rest o’ the Rowlands how to read 
and write. She lived to be awful 
old—died in 1849—and pritty well 
run the Rowlands all that time. 
They thought a lot o’ her too, and 
went to town when she died and 
got @ gravestone with her name 
and dates and the ep’taph cut in 
the stone—the first real boughten 
gravestone in the whole no’thern 
district. The Old Rowland of All, 
and the others, had been burrit 
with plain hunks of stone stuck 
up at their head and feet—no 
more—’cause nobody had any 
learnin’ till Jessie Keith marrit 
Eldred, and there wasn’t such thing 
as a cold-chisel in the no’thern 
district anyhow. The old lady 
writ her own ep’taph, fore she 
died. A long one t’was, all about 
bein’ born in New York, a subject 
o’ King George, and her sufferin’ 
and marriage durin’ the war; and 
it says—I know it by heart ’cause 
I go up to cut the grass and tend 
the graves every Sunday in summer 
— it says, ‘ When New York became 
no longer the asylum of Loyalty 
she joined her husband on the wild 
shores of Nova Scotia.’ Sad, 
ain’t it ? But strong, like the old 
lady herself. She’d no children 
by Keith, and five by Eldred; 
but she treasured her memories 0’ 
Keith to her dyin’ day, and had 
herself burrit with a big locket 
at her throat, that had his soger 
picture painted in, and-a lock o’ 
his hair. But she’d put somethin’ 
o’ herself into the Rowland blood, 
somethin’ earth-stayin’, that off-set 
the itchin’ foot they got from the 
Old. Rowland of All. Her sons 
was good farmers, and had the 
knack o’ tools. “T'was her son 
Colin Rowland built a sawmill 
on the brook, down below the 
settlement where it falls into the 
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Gaysbury River. It on’y had one 
saw, one o’ those li’l old-fashioned 
saws that went up and down 
*stead o’ round and round. After 
he got it goin’, the Rowlands one 
after another built frame-houses 
and barns, back on the ridge-tops 
where there was a view, and let 
the old log-houses in the hollow 
go to rot. They built a school- 
house too, and a bridge acrost the 
river, ‘stead o’ crossin’ by the 
ford. That brought new settlers 
in from township - way — some 
Scotch that took up land beyond 
Rowland’s at a place they called 
Scotsville, and some Irish that 
settled out beyond the Scotch, and 
called ’emselves New Erin. The 
road they cut joined ours in the 
hollow by the brook, and that’s 
how our settlement come to be 
called Rowland’s Corner.” 

“Very interestin’,” murmured 
Lance-corporal Logan, Patience- 
on-a-monument at Quinn’s back. 
** Now, if you don’t mind cuttin’ 
it a bit short, ma’am, what about 
this one?” And to Quinn’s 
typewriter - pecking, “ Rifle, En- 
field, converted muzzle - loader, 
Snider’s patent, bore—umph—call 
it five-eighths of an inch. Pattern, 
V.R., 1866.” 

“That there,’ Mrs Rowland 
said, “ wesa militiagun. Belonged 
to John Rowland, that marrit a 
MacMurdo from Scotsville. There 
wasn’t any gov'ment at Ottawa 
then. I guess there wasn’t any 
Dominion, for that matter. Any- 
how, Nova Scotia had her own 
army. "T'was the time o’ the 
Fenians. I dunno if I can tell 
you gentlemen much about ’em, 
but it seems there’d been a big 
war in the States, and one side 
had ‘listed a lot o’ Irishmen. 
After the war, these Irish was all 
out o’ work, and hangin’ about the 
cities in the no’thern States ripe 
for mischief, when some fellers 
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called Fenians come along and 
stirred °em up to invade Canada. 
There was a lot of °em—a hundred 
thousand, Grampasays—and they'd 
got money from somewhere, and 
guns, and all that, and they knew 
all about war, and the ’Merican 
Gov’ment wasn’t doin’ much to 
stop ’em gatherin’ along the border, 
and things looked pritty black, 
England bein’ a long way off, and 
all. So the provinces got busy to 
defend ’emselves, and in these 
parts every man ‘tween sixteen 
and sixty was gathered into the 
militia. They was issued with guns 
like that’n you got there, and I’ve 
still got old Dan Rowland’s red 
coat, and his li’l black shiny-peaked 
cap, and the bayonet—mebbe I 
should ha’ brought that in ?” 

“Don’t,” implored Logan, 
“ bring in anything more, ma’am, 
if you please.” 

“Well, it’s a three-cornered 
nasty-lookin’ thing, but I polish 
it once in a while, and keep a 
little grease on it ag’in the rust. 
Anyhow, a few thousand o’ these 
Fenians tried their hand, Canada- 
way, but the Ontario men and 
Quebeckers was ready for ’em, 
and after some fightin’ the Fenians 
skedaddled back acrost the border. 
Grampa says if they’d won the 
first fight or two, we'd ’a had the 
whole jing-bang on our necks, and 
no tellin’ where it might ’a ended. 
But they found the Canada woods 
full o’ men that could shoot awful 
straight, so the Fenian notion 
petered out, and there wasn’t any 
war at all. It all come o’ bein’ 
ready, Grampa says, and a mortal 
pity the next two generations didn’t 
profit by example.” 

“Hear! Hear!” boomed the 
Reverend Mac. ‘“ And ‘old Dan 
Rowland ’—is he Grampa, by any 
chance ?” 

“No, that’s Great-Grampa. He 
lived to be awful old, but died in 
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*14—-the year o’ the other German 
War. Along in ’12 or ’13 the 
Gov’ment took a notion to pay a 
bonus to the ol’ sogers o’ the 
Fenian time, them that was still 
livin’, and I can remember seein’ 
old gentlemen comin’ in from 
New Erin and Scotsville on their 
way to the bank at Gaysbury, 
where the money was to be paid— 
old fellers with long white whiskers, 
that everybody thought ’d. beon 
dead for years, sittin’ up smart in 
wagons and buggies, and their sons 
and grandsons drivin’. Great- 
Grampa Rowland drove in with 
Simon—that was my husband— 
and it come up @ rain, somethin’ 
like today, and the old gentleman 
never did git rightly over the chill. 
But he lived to see the start o’ the 
other German War, in °14, and I 
remember him settin’ in his chair 
and lookin’ up at the ol’ Snider 
on the wall and sayin’, ‘If I was 
twenty years younger I’d take the 
old gun and go.’ So Simon went. 
That’s Simon’s huntin’ rifle you’re 
handlin’ now, sir.” 

Logan felt at home with the 
scratched and worn—but well- 
oiled—Winchester carbine in his 
hands ; he called off details rapidly 
to Quinn. 

“So Simon went,” prompted 
the Reverend MacLeish, ignoring 
Logan’s eye. 

“Yes. I felt bad—a young 
wife with two little boys at my 
knees, and Great-Grampa hardly 
burrit a month. ’Course, Grampa 
was home, still a vigorous man 
then, and the crops in, and the 
winter’s wood. I was a Beckitt 
from Poplar Ridge; never had 
much schoolin’, and hadn’t been 
a Rowland long enough to feel the 
way Great-Grampa and Grampa’d 
felt about Simon goin’. Said I 
couldn’t see the need—the war 
’way off acrost the sea. But 
Simon, he squeezed my shoulder 
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hard, and drawled the way the 
Rowlands always drawl when their 
mind’s made up to somethin’: 
‘ Lizzie, the place to fight a bush 
fire’s in the bush—not at your own 
back fence. That’s the way you 
got to look at this. I’m jist off 
over the ridge somewhere, where 
the smoke is, with my axe and 
shovel, like, and some sundown 
T'll be home ag’in with my clo’es 
all burnt to rags and roarin’ for 
somethin’ to eat.’ So I kissed 
him and let him go.” 

“And?” the parson asked 
gently. 

**He come back in 717, with a 
bullet in his foot. After a while 
he could limp around real smart 
and do the chores, but he never 
got to huntin’ any more. Come 
huntin’-time, he’d laugh and say, 
“Guess I done all the shootin’ 
one man’s entitled to,’ but I think 
he’d ’a liked to pot a deer now and 
ag’in if his foot could ’a stood it. 
He used to go fishin’, though, down 
along the brook. That’s where 
we found him, one day in ’32, 
layin’ in the sunshine on the bank, 
with his rod beside him, and the 
trout he’d caught. Heart give out 
on him, the doctor said. The 
women come in to help me cry, 
but I couldn’t cry. Id had a 
good life with Simon—and—and 
he’d looked sort o’ contented there 
in the sunshine by the pool. 
That’s the way Id like to go 
when my time comes. Quick, 
like that, some time when I’m 
happy.” 

There was another rifle in Logan’s 
hands now, 4 light Savage, gleam- 
ing with oil from butt to foresight, 
with an oiled rag stuffed in the 
muzzle. 

“That belongs to Harry, my 
oldest boy,” Mrs Rowland an- 
nounced. 

“Why didn’t he bring it in 
himself ? ” said Logan sharply. 
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“He’s in England,” she 
answered in a mild voice, “ with 
his reg’ment. Harry belonged to 
the militia before this war—used 
to go away to summer camp and 
all like that, and when the reg’ment 
was called up, he was off, bright 
and early—his father all over. 
They camped in the Exhibition 
buildin’s, over to Waterbridge, all 
last winter. They didnt have 
enough stoves, nor blankets, and 
the floors o’ them big wooden 
buildin’s was awful draughty, but 
the boys didn’t seem to mind. 
They used to drill in the snow on 
the fair-grounds—where the Ferris 
wheel and the fakirs’ tents used 
to be set up for a week every fall, 
Exhibition-time. Sat’days, I used 
to drive over there with the minister 
—his boy’s an off’cer in the 
reg’ment—and I'd take along some 
o’ my cookin’ and a basket o’ 
apples out 0’ the cellar, and Miriam, 
that’s Harry’s girl, who’s out there 
in the buggy now. They was to 
’a been marrit this fall. When 
Harry’s bunch went overseas she 
come to live with me, both of us 
bein’ lonesome-like.” 

“And this?” Logan asked, 
holding up a Winchester 30-30, 
well oiled like the other. There 
was @ quaint relief on his face. 
It was the sixth and last of the 
Rowland weapons. 

“ That’s Tom’s—my youngest.” 

* And why didn’t Tom bring it 
in ? ” 

“Same reason,” simply. ‘ On’y 
he’s in the Highlanders. Had a 
great hankerin’ to wear one 0’ 
them li’l caps with the ribbons at 
the back—the MacMurdo in him, 
I guess. That’s his huntin’ rifle— 
bought with the first money he 
earnt. When they went away, 


him and Harry both told me the 
same thing—keep their rifles oiled. 
Often say somethin’ about it in 
their letters, too—as if I'd forget ! 
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That young Tom’s the smartest 
hunter we ever had in the fam’ly, 
Grampa says. Listen to this. One 
mornin’ last fall, before Tom 
enlisted, I saw a deer in the 
cabbage patch. The sunrise was 
shinin’ on his horns and caught 
my eye; the fence was on’y a 
couple o’ jumps away, and beyond 
the fence, the woods. I called out, 
‘Tom! Quick! There’s a fine 
buck in the cabbage patch,’ and 
young Tom come a-runnin’, jist in 
his shirt and trousers, and grabbed 
his rifle—that’n you got in your 
hands, sir—and slipped a ca’tridge 
into the britch. He opened the 
kitchen door easy, but the buck 
heard the click o’ the old-fashioned 
latch and jumped for the woods. 
Young Tom jist threw that rifle 
to his shoulder, waited a second, 
and pulled—and picked Mister 
Buck right behind the fore-shoulder 
as he was clearin’ the top rail o’ 
the fence. A shot to the heart at 
nigh two hundred yards. Grampa 
always ’minds me o’ that when I 
git low in mind about the boys in 
the war. ‘ They’re Rowlands,’ he 
says. ‘Let the Germans do the 
worryin’.’ You know, it riles me a 
bit sometimes—as if their mother 
bein’ a Beckitt didn’t count for a 
thing. But,’’ she smiled her faint 
smile and sighed, “I s’pose I’m a 
Rowland myself now, one way or 
another, livin’ with Rowlands all 
these years and hearin’ Grampa’s 
everlastin’ talk o’ the old ones dead 
and gone.” 

Quinn had risen from the type- 
writer, and Logan took the forms 
over to his cluttered desk. “Tl 
get you to sign these, Mrs Rowland, 
if you please.” 

She took the pen and signed her 
name slowly, with stiff careful 
strokes, and MacLeish pictured her 
at night in the still farmhouse, 
over an oil lamp, writing letters 
for the overseas mail, telling the 
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Rowland sons how she kept their 
lares and penates. When she was 
gone, the three men stood at the 
window and watched the buggy 
roll away into the rain. 

** Phew !”’ uttered Quinn, break- 
ing the silence. 

“Now,” Logan said, “ you see 
what we’te up against.” 

The Reverend George MacLeish 
sucked his cold pipe. “ Yes, I 
see. You know, the trouble with 
you and Quinn is that you’re from 
the West, where everything was 
born yesterday. But that’s only 
half the country, and less than a 
third of the population. This 
perennial nonsense about Canada 
being a ‘new’ country! The East 
has a settled history going back 
three centuries. You're up against 
the fact that these people have 
roots going down out of sight— 
out of your sight anyway; and 
they’re proud of their roots because 
they’ve clung to their own soil 
all this time. They don’t depend 
on books for their history ; they’ve 
got it in their own heads, family 
tales passed carefully from one 
generation te the next, and a 
family pride as fierce as anything 
in Norman England. There’s an 
epic in that woman’s story.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” Logan said 
wearily. “And there’s the saga 
of the Swanscombes, which we 
heard this morning, and the Gal- 
braiths, who came in with fourteen 
assorted firearms just as we were 
sittin’ down to dinner.” 

“And yesterday it was the 
Lumleys, and the Pells, and the 
Cowans, not to mention the Ack- 
lands and O’Hares,” added Quinn 


fiercely. BEB 
“We could go on for hours,” 
Logan affirmed. 


“* Of course you could. By Jove, 
it’s magnificent! It’s where the 
spirit of this country draws its 
breath. Old keepsakes, each with 
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its tale. Look here, do you ever 
stop to consider the people who 
settled this country? It took a 
bold man to venture here, and a 
steadfast woman to follow him. 
No attraction for the rich, no 
field for the merely clever, no 
ease for the sluggish, no security 
for the craven or the weak; 
nothing but danger and hardship, 
and a chance of wringing a living 
out of the woods and streams and 
the sea. So they came—the bold 
and steadfast—and cut the woods 
and ploughed the fields and fished 
the sea. They had to fight savages 
for a foothold, and the climate for 
existence, and time and again they 
had to defend, with arms, the 
things they’d won from both. 
Struggle, struggle—that was the 
story, down through the years. 
Oh, there were some who got rich 
in one way or another, but they 
mostly drifted off to a city some- 
where. And there were those who 
grew tired of the struggle and 
went off to work in the cities for 
the rich. But there were always 
those who clung, like the Rowlands, 
beeause they’d the faith and cour- 
age and the imagination of that 
woman who saw the sweat of her 
forefathers in the dew on the 
pasture wall. She was pretty 
close to poetry when she said that, 
but she didn’t know it. She’s a 
heroine, but she doesn’t know that 
either—and wouldn’t care if she 
did. She’s a Rowland, that’s all 
that matters—that, and the know- 
ing she’s raised good Rowland sons, 
and holds the Rowland soil in 
trust for their return from Rowland 
affairs. And it’s all summed up 
for her by the spinning-wheel in 
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the attic, the fire-stained rock at 
the edge of the field, the old gun 
in the parlour corner. You growl 
about the old gun—TI tell you 
there’s a weapon fit to beat all 
Nazidom. All the stored-up thrust 
of the past, the pressure of legions 
of the old bold spirits thronging 
out of the darkness, all the tenacity 
and fanatic courage that went 
into the making of the New World, 
all the instinct to defend a thing 
hard-won—that’s what’s behind us 
in this war—and the old gun is its 
badge and totem.” 

“And that,” suggested Logan, 
“is why we’ve got to make a list 
of it?” 

“No— governments haven't 
imagination enough for that. If 
they had, they’d be writing epic 
poems, and maybe it’s just as well. 
You’ve no imagination either, 
Logan ; that’s why you're a police- 
man.” 

There was a sound of brakes 
outside. A large motor-truck drew 
up under the dripping trees, one 
of the powerful three-tonners that 
hauled pulp-wood and pit props 
from the bush roads to the Gays- 
bury wharves. An old tarpaulin 
had been draped over its freight 
against the rain, and it was rippling 
now like a stage sea, agitated by 
invisible heads and hands. At 
last it was thrown off, and the 
heads and hands appeared. Half 
@ dozen elderly men, each bearded, 
each in a battered felt hat, each 
nursing a bundle of firearms, 
bound with cords. 

** Reverend,” said Quinn bitterly, 
“ take a good grip on that imagina- 
tion of yours. Here come the 


Pilgrim Fathers,” 
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THE RESCUERS. 


BY IANTHE JERROLD. 


On an afternoon in May, Miss 
Jane Parrott, a painter working 
on Civil Defence, or a Civil Defence 
worker painting in her spare time, 
was walking from her studio in 
Daleham Square towards her allot- 
ment in Kensington Gardens. She 
was carrying a spade and a fork 
over one shoulder, and in her other 
hand a bucket which contained 
seven pounds of bone-meal, a 
garden line and a trowel, and she 
was thinking about the enormous 
cauliflowers and bloomy peas 
which, since she was of a sanguine 
nature, she foresaw sprouting from 
the union of her soil and toil. 

As she walked along Brandon 
Street, a quiet thoroughfare of 
two-storey houses running between 
Daleham Square and Hillingdon 
Road, she heard a voice calling, 
and since the voice had that 
peculiar urgency which makes 
every hearer feel that he is being 
personally addressed, she looked 
upwards, which was the direction 
from which it came. 

“Meess! Meess!” it was call- 
ing, on @ low and, as it were, 
polite, but at the same time urgent 
and arresting note. 

A sash-window on the first floor 
of the two-storey, grime-bricked 
house Jane Parrott was passing 
was wide open at the top, and 
over the sash a female head was 
peering. It was an elderly head, 
sallow-skinned, with coarse grey 
hair and dark pouched eyes and 
an expression timid, bewildered, 
and beseeching. 

“Oh, Meess, if you please ! ” 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Jane Parrott amiably. Her 
trained eye noticed, even through 


two thicknesses of dirty window- 
glass, that the woman was wearing 
@ coat and scarf and held a hat 
uncertainly in her hand, as if she 
had just taken it off or hoped soon 
to put it on. 

“Oh, Meess, would you be so 
good—I am shut in here, I cannot 
get out! Would you be so good 
to find Meessis Johnson and tell ’er 
to come quickly ’ome ? ” 

Jane Parrott put her bucket 
down on the pavement; for the 
situation seemed to need elucidat- 
ing, and her elbow felt, anyway, as 
if it were coming apart at the 
joint. 

“Mrs Johnson ! 
then ?” 

The sallow, sad face craned a 
little farther over the sash. 

**'Do you know ’er ?” 

“No, I can’t say I do, but if 
you tell me where she is, I dare 
say I can find her for you,” 
said Jane. 

“She tell me she go to the 
tobacconist in ‘Illingdon Road, 
where she work some time. She 
say in- one hour she come back, 
and two hour she has gone, and 
she comes not yet!” said the 
head, sadly rather than com- 
plainingly, as if she were used to 
ill-fortune and would not for the 
world seem to blame anyone for 
it. “If you would be 80 good, so 
ver’ good, Meess, to tell ’er I 
cannot get out? Please, thank 
you; you are ver’ good!” 

““Mrs Johnson, at the tobacco- 
nist’s in Hillingdon Road ? ” 

The head gave a sort of sad 
little farewell bob over the sash. 

** Yes, that is so good.” 

Jane was about to pick up her 


Where is she, 
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bucket and go straight to the 
tobacconist’s, when it occurred to 
her that she might require a little 
more data when, or if, she 
encountered Mrs Johnson. 

** What’s happened, then ? ” she 
inquired. “‘Can’t you get out of 
your room ?” 

“Si,” agreed the head sadly. 
“The ’andle is loose, it fall off, 
and the other ’andle which has 
the—the—er - 

** Bolt.” 

** Si, has fall off on the outside 
the door. I ’ave tried with the 
teeth-brush, ’airpin, everything, 
no good,” said the head dejectedly. 

** And there’s no one else in the 
house ? ” 

“*Meessis Johnson only, and she 
is not ’ere, two hour she has gone 
out. If you would be so ver’ good. 
I wish to go out to my deenner. It 
is not far, Illingdon Road.” 

* All right,” said Jane, smiling 
at the sad head, which responded 
with another submissive and polite 
little bob over the sash. “ TI’ll tell 
her, if I can find her.” 

A thought seemed to strike the 
prisoner as Jane went off. 

**Meess! Perhaps she is called 
Madame Yolande, if she is not 
called Meessis Johnson !” 

The idea flitted through Jane’s 
mind that perhaps Mrs Johnson 
had left her housemate locked in 
on purpose, knowing well what she 
was about. Then she observed, 
close against the narrow front 
door, an ill-polished brass plate 
engraved with the name ‘ Madame 
Yolande, Court Dressmaker.’ 

“TIT see! At the tobacconist’s 
she may be known as Madame 
Yolande ?” 

“I do not know. Thank you; 
you are ver’ good.” 

Jane shifted her tools to the 
other shoulder, picked up her 
bucket again, and went off towards 
Hillmgdon Road. The situation 
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amused her, and she was 
when she entered the tobacconist’s, 
@ small shop which sold, besides 
tobacco, newspapers and magga- 
zines, stationery and sweets. 
There was no Mrs Johnson nor 
Madame Yolande visible in the 
shop. The tobacconist, who was 
leaning on his counter reading the 
* Radio Times,’ looked up. He was 
@ dapper-looking little man of 
about forty, with a softish pale 
face, eyes like sloes and lips like 
plums, with his mouse-coloured 
hair standing up on top of his 
round head like a scrubbing-brush. 
He looked with reflective surprise 
at Jane’s smile, and at her fork and 
spade 


Jane, putting her bucket down. 

“*Mrs Johnson ?” 

“Or Madame Yolande.” 

“Madame Yolande?” The 
tobacconist had probably expected 
to be asked for the ‘ Evening 
Standard ’ or ten Players, and was 
evidently a man of cautious and 
reflective mind. ‘‘ Why do you 
ask ?”’ he countered in an accent 
quite different from that of 
Madame Yolande’s prisoner, but 
no less foreign. He was probably, 
thought Jane, looking at his wing 
collar and butterfly bow, a natural- 
ised refugee from somewhere. 

Jane, still amused and also a 
little stumped by the compre- 
hensiveness of his question, began 
toexplain. He listened attentively, 
and soon interrupted. 

* But vait a minute! Let us 
get this clear. You say there is a 
voman locked in Mrs Johnson’s 
house ?” 

“Yes, and she says, you see, 
that Mrs Johnson said she was 
coming here, and so——”’ 

“But vait a minute. It is true 
Mrs Johnson comes here to do 4 
little vork for me. But she doesn’t 
come until half-past four. She is 


*“Is Mrs Johnson here ?” asked 
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not here now. I don’t know vere 
she is.” 

“Oh! Well, in that case——” 

“You are a friend of Mrs 
Johnson ? ” 

“No, oh no. I was just passing 
by, you see, and this woman called 
to me out of the window——” 

“Called to you out of the 
vindow !” echoed the tobacconist 
in astounded tones, as though 
asking what urban life in general, 
and Mrs Johnson in particular, 
were coming to. “‘ Canshe not then 
open the front door? I do not 
understand. Explain to me, 
please.” 

Jane explained hastily, finish- 


ing— 

“But if Mrs Johnson isn’t 
here——” 

“T did not know Mrs Johnson 
had a lodger. Explain to me, 
please, who is this voman ?” 

“TI don’t know!” said Jane, 
laughing. “She might be any- 
thing, mightn’t she ?” 

“How do you mean, anything ? 
I do not think so.” 

“ Well, I mean, she might be Mrs 
Johnson’s aunt, for instance.” 

“I haf never heard that Mrs 
Johnson has an aunt,” said the 
tobacconist reflectively. 

“Oh, well; anyway, if Mrs 
Johnson isn’t here, I don’t see 
what we can do about it, do you ? 
Her aunt, or whoever it is, won’t 
come to any harm before half-past 
four.” . 

The tobacconist, pursing his 
plum-like lips, evidently thought 
this view of the situation too light- 
hearted. 

“But I do not know. Mrs 
Johnson may come here at half- 
past four, or she may not. She 
does not alvays come. She is a 
most unreli’ble voman. She is a 
Frenchvoman. And I cannot 
think that this voman is her aunt. 
She has no aunt, I think.” 
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“ Well, this woman talks with a 
French accent,” said Jane rashly. 

The tobacconist raised his sparse, 
reflective eyebrows. 

“ Ah, so? ” 

“ A foreign accent, anyway.” 

“You think then all foreigners 
are French ?” inquired the tobac- 
conist, permitting his own earnest- 
ness the first faint glimmer of an 
austere smile. 

Jane laughed. 

“No, indeed I don’t, not in 
these days! She may be Maltese, 
for all I know!” Fearing that 
the tobacconist would now inquire 
why she thought Mrs Johnson’s 
aunt was Maltese, Jane added 
quickly, ““I mean, perhaps Mrs 
Johnson has let a room to a 
refugee.” 

“That may be,” agreed the 
tobacconist, pulling gently at his 
rich underlip, “‘ though I haf not 
heard of it. And now she is 
locked in! But vat an experience 
for the poor voman!” 

He looked gravely at Jane, who 
was now feeling even more amused 
than she had been when she entered 
his shop. His look reproached her 
Anglo-Saxon frivolity of mind. 
The tobacconist put aside the 
‘Radio Times’ and lifted the flap 
of his counter. 

**T vill come vith you,” he said 
decisively. 

“What ? But——” 

Jane, who had intended, having 
failed in her mission, to proceed 
to her allotment, perceived that 
she was expected to return to Mrs 
Johnson’s (or Madame Yolande’s) 
door and enter again into a con- 
ference, this time a three-cornered 
one. 

“Oh! All right. But I don’t 
see what we can do, do you? I 
think she’s a bit on the elderly side 
for shinning down a rope, or we 
might see what we could do with 


my garden line.” 
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“Certainly if she is Mrs 
Johnson’s aunt she is too old to 
go down a rope,” agreed the 
tobacconist, locking up his shop 
and politely relieving Jane of her 
bucket, having first glanced ask- 
ance at her spade and fork. 
* Also,” he added, “ your garden 
line vould not be strong enough. 
I cannot think, however, that Mrs 
Johnson has an aunt. I haf never 
heard of it.” 

“Well, perhaps it’s her second- 
cousin once removed !” suggested 
the frivolous Jane. 

“It is possible. It is also 
possible that the voman is no 
relation of Mrs Johnson.” 

“Very possible,” agreed Jane, 
in what she thought was a tone of 
hollow solemnity. It did not, 
however, deceive the tobacconist, 
who inquired gently— 

“Vy do you laugh ?” 

Jane thought it might be a good 
thing to emulate his exotic sim- 
plicity for once, and replied truth- 
fully— 

** Because I am amused.” 

“Vat? You are amused at the 
experiences of this poor voman ?”’ 

“Well, no! Just at the 
situation ! ” 

The tobacconist thought this 
over, and replied gravely, shaking 
his head— 

“TI do not find that the situation 
is amusing.” 

Jane was glad when they arrived 
outside the house in Brandon 
Street. The head was still craning 
over the window-sash, but now it 
was in conversation with a shaggy- 
haired small boy wearing a cordu- 
roy wind-cheater and trousers and 
carrying a butterfly-net and an 
empty jam-jar. He turned a 
bright face to Jane and the 
tobacconist as they approached. 

“She says as she’s locked in!” 
he told them, enjoying the drama 
of it. “She says as she can’t git 
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out! She ’asn’t ’ad ’er dinner yet, 
neether.”’ 

And he looked up again at the 
window, commiserating yet bright- 
eyed, as though he both hoped and 
feared to see the prisoner collapse 
through lack of food. 

“Miss, I bet I could climb up 
them pipes if you was to give me a 
leg-up.” 

**T doubt it.” 

The prisoner at the window 
asked sadly— 

“And Meessis Johnson? You 
ave not find ‘er ?” 

She had relied on Jane, evidently ; 
for she was now wearing her hat 
and gloves, prepared to go forth to 
the nearest café. 

Jane began apologetically— 

“Well, it seems that Mrs 
Johnson. as 

“Vait a minute,” said the 
tobacconist firmly. “Let us get 
this clear!” He put Jane’s bucket 
down on the kerb and took up a 
position in the road from which 
he could address the prisoner 
without cricking his neck. ‘ Mrs 
Johnson has gone out and you 
are shut in your room, so you 
cannot get out; is it so?” 

The prisoner, clutching the top 
of the sash with her two little 
gloved hands, bobbed a submissive 
head. 

“Two hour ago she say she is 
gone to the tobacconist in "Illing- 
don Road———’”’ 

“ But vait a minute! J am the 
tobacconist in qvestion. Mrs John- 
son vill not come to my shop until 
half-past four.” 

The sad submissiveness of the 
prisoner’s face was touched for 
the first time with something wild 
and tragic. 

“**Alf-past four / 





But I weesh 


to go out to my deenner!” she 

protested in a trembling voice. 
“Miss!” said the boy eagerly, 

nudging Jane’s arm. 


“I bet if 
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she ‘was to throw us down some 
money we could buy a sandwich 
and put a stone in the bag and 
throw it up to ’er! Miss, I bet I 
could throw a sandwich straight 
in through the winder first time I 
tried |” 

** Please, silence!” commanded 
the tobacconist, with a stern brief 
glance, and returned to his exam- 
ination of the prisoner. “ Let us 
be qvite clear. You are the aunt 
of Mrs Johnson ?” 

The head above the window-sash 
looked from the tobacconist to 
Jane in some bewilderment. 

** Please—— ?” 

“You are the aunt of Mrs 
Johnson, I say, who has come to 
visit her ?” 

“Mais non! No, I am not! 
) ee 

** You see,” said the tobacconist, 
turning to Jane in quiet triumph. 
“It is not the aunt of Mrs 
Johnson.” 

“I didn’t say it was,” Jane 
could not help murmuring. She 
looked for sympathy to where the 
small boy had been standing, but to 
her surprise he had disappeared. 

‘“* Excuse me, yes.” 

“TI said perhaps——” 

“Ach, perhaps! It is of no 
service to discuss who perhaps a 
voman may be! You are then not 
the aunt of Mrs Johnson ?”’ 

“No, I lodge ’ere, I ‘ave a 
room. r 

“IT haf never heard that Mrs 
Johnson has a lodger,” said the 
tobacconist disapprovingly, and 
seemed to await further con- 
firmation of Mrs Johnson’s lodger’s 
existence. She gave it, humbly 
and eagerly— 

** T came only today.” 

The tobacconist’s ripe plum-like 
lips expanded in the smile of one 
who at last reaches the haven 
towards which he has been strug- 
gling against odds. 





“Ach, you are the lodger of 
Mrs Johnson and you have only 
today arrived! So! That is clear ! 
That is well.” He looked at Jane 
as if he expected applause for his 
acumen. “She is the lodger of 
Mrs Johnson and she has only 
today arrived!” 

Jane, who was beginning to feel 
an insular dislike for the tobac- 
conist, said brightly— 

“Well, I don’t see how that 
helps her to unlock the door and 
get her lunch; do you?” 

“It is not reasonable to expect 
that it should,” replied the tobac- 
conist forbearingly. ‘We must 
now consider what is best to be 
done.” 

The small boy, however, who 
evidently had a mind fertile in 
contrivance, had already con- 
sidered it. He now approached 
from the corner of Hillingdon 
Road carrying a double-ladder, 
painted bright red, of the kind used 
by professional window-cleaners. 


“Bright lad!” said Jane 
approvingly. “Where did you 
find that ?” 


“Borrered it off a winder- 
cleaner,” gasped the boy happily, 
his face crimson with exertion and 
importance. “Miss, I bet she 
can nip down this in half a tick, 
if I goes up first to steady ’er, 
like.” 

* Ach!” The _tobacconist 
directed upon the staggering boy 
the impersonal but approving 
look of a general at a lieutenant 
who is worthily carrying out his 
duties. “Ach! That is good. 
Please, hand the ladder to me. 
So!” 

The boy’s face fell at this piece 
of commandeering, and he glanced 
at Jane, who felt moved to 
protest— 

“Oh, dash it, let the kid go up 
the ladder himself ! ” 


The tobacconist paused a 
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moment, the ladder up-ended on 
the pavement beside him, and 
looked coldly but forbearingly at 
Jane. 

“You haf a plan ? ” he inquired. 
“So! Let us hear it.” 

“Well, let the boy go up the 
ladder first, as he wants to, and 
help Mrs Johnson’s lodger to climb 
down,” said Jane. “You can 
hold the ladder at the foot, and 
Tll give a hand to steady her as 
she comes down. After all, it was 
the boy who——” 

The tobacconist smiled austerely. 

“That is not a good plan. I 
haf a better. There is over the 
front door a landing, and the 
vindow of the landing is a little 
open. Through that vindow I 
vill go in. So shall I be upon 
the outside of the door of the 
room in which is the voman, 
and so shall I find the handle 
and open the door. All vill then 
be clear.” 

The obvious superiority of his 
plan to hers rather disconcerted 
Jane, and she felt unequal to a 
further protest. 

““Excuse me, please hold the 
ladder,”’ commanded the tobacco- 
nist, and, waiting until he had seen 
Jane put her foot on the bottom 
rung, he began to ascend with 
dignity and caution. Mrs John- 
son’s lodger watched the prepara- 
tions for her rescue with dumb 
hopefulness, only murmuring, when 
she heard the sash of the landing 
window going up— 

**'You are ver’ good.” 

The tobacconist put a _ leg 
gingerly over the sill of the landing 
window and climbed into the 
house. He stood a moment by 
the window frowning and brushing 
dust from his elbows and seat, and 
disappeared. Mrs Jobhnson’s lodger 
receded from her window. 

“Never mind, son,” said Jane 
after a moment to the ingenious 


boy, who had been watching the 
ascent with a disappointment 
tempered by the lively hope of an 
accident. ‘ One can’t argue witha 
man like that.” 

As if to disprove her words, an 
extraordinary and indignant babel 
suddenly broke out above them. 
They stared up at the now vacant 
sash, and then at each other. A 
look of mild pleasure broke over 
the boy’s fresh young face as they 
listened, and the denunciatory 
gutturals still thundered above, 
punctuated now and then by the 
raised, tearful sibilants of the 
released prisoner. 

“Cor, they ain’t ’alf ’aving a 
set-to!”? he breathed. ‘‘ Miss, I 
reckon I ought to go up’n see what’s 
going on!” 

He did not wait for her per- 
mission, but skipped up the ladder 
with the briskness of a young tar 
going aloft, and got himself with 
one joyous swing over the window- 
silland disappeared. Jane followed 
more gingerly, and standing on 
the ladder lent an ear to what 
was going on in the first-floor 
front. The elderly lodger, her 
submissiveness tried past bearing, 
was giving vent in a shaking 
soprano to that spirit of pro- 
testation in which the Latin soul 
excels. And the tobacconist had 
abandoned his Socratic calm with 
the conscientious thoroughness of 
his race. 

“You haf a key/” Jane heard 
him cry with the bitterest reproach. 
*“* All this vile you haf had a key 
to the front door and you haf not 
said !” 

“Of what use to me is a key 
of the front door when I am shut 
in @ room?” demanded the tremul- 
ous soprano. 

“Of what use to you?” cried 
the rich baritone in a paroxysm 
of scorn. ‘“‘ You do not then think 
of any but yourself? You fetch 
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me from my shop, you upset the 
most important arrangements— 
already at my shop the evening 
papers very likely are come, and 
no one there is to take them in! 
You loose me my business, but all 
that is nothing to you! At my 
shop no one can buy himself a 
paper or a cigarette while I am 
here climbing ladders, my trousers 
I must now send to the cleaners, 
and all—the—vile—you haf a key 
to the front door !” 

To what depths of contempt, 
thought Jane, would the tobacco- 
nist consign her if he could see 
her laughing now! Yet laugh 
she did. The boy emerged upon 
the landing, on tiptoe, with 
radiant eyes. 

“She’s got a key to the front 
door all the time !”’ he hissed in a 
stage whisper, and was suddenly 
doubled up with the laughter he 
had been suppressing. ‘“ Miss, I 
reckon I’m clearing out; they ain’t 
alf finished yet !” 

“Mais c’est trop fort!” cried 
the tearful soprano, suddenly and 
loudly. ‘“‘ Naturellement j’ai un 
clef !” 

On the pavement the two Anglo- 
Saxons looked at one another. 

“Coo!” said the boy. Jane 
noticed that his eye roved warily 
up the street. ‘“‘I reckon I'll be 
getting along, Miss.” 

“Well, they can get out when 
they feel like it,” agreed Jane. 
“But vat an experience for the 
poor man,” she murmured, shoul- 
dering her tools and picking up her 
bucket. The boy armed himself 
again with jam-jar and butterfly- 
net. The last words they heard 
from the first-floor front, uttered 


in tones of the deepest disillusion 
and reproach, were— 

“And you are not the aunt of 
Mrs Johnson !” 

It was not until they were 
turning into Hillingdon Road that 
Jane remembered the ladder. 

“I say! What about that 
ladder? Oughtn’t we to give it 
back to whoever you borrowed it 
from ?” 

The boy did not reply for a 
moment, but slipped between Jane 
and the wall. His eye, Jane saw, 
was fixed warily upon a man in 
blue overalls, a window-cleaner, 
who, with an expression of con- 
centrated ire upon his face, was 
making very swiftly past them on 
rubber-soled shoes down Brandon 
Street. Jane lingered, and saw 
the tobacconist emerge from the 
front door of Mrs Johnson’s house 
almost into his arms. 

“I say!” said Jane to the 
boy beside her, who seemed in a 
hurry to walk on. “Did that 
window-cleaner know you borrowed 
his ladder ? ” 

“Well, Miss, he would’ve 
known,” said the boy ingenuously, 
“on’y he was inside of a house 
when I nicked it, see.” 

“Oh, but——” protested the 
law-abiding Jane, endeavouring 
with her slower steps to put a 
brake on his hurrying footsteps. 
“ Really, we must go back and 
explain—no! No, I’m dashed if 
we will! Let that tobacconist 
do the explaining! He likes 
explanations !” 

And, her young companion 
sincerely agreeing with her, they 
walked on together towards Ken- 
sington Gardens. 
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JOURNEY IN A PRAU. 


BY IVAN SANDERSON. 


Ir was one of those smooth, 
pale-blue mornings when the sun 
has risen but is still blanketed 
by the whitish muffle that joins 
sea to sky. A brown muddy river 
issued from the green vegetation 
to landward, but instead of filtering 
through a network of mangrove 
roots into the sparkling sea it cut 
boldly across an unexpected beach 
of golden sand. In the mouth of 
this river rode the large sea-going 
praus. Vividly conscious of an 
early and rather unnecessarily 
heavy breakfast, I waited upon 
the beach seated upon a small 
pile of cases. Even early morning 
is delightful in Bali. 

Among the praus was the sturdy 
vessel that I had already inspected 
some time before at a small port 
on the coast of Java. The eyes 
painted on either side of the prow 
of this vessel held a sad and 
woebegone expression. On board 
several small brown men were 
extremely busy. I hailed them, 
and they waved back cheerily, 
but made no move to come ashore. 
The car that had brought me to 
the beach with my possessions 
at dawn had long since departed ; 
my only servant—a grinning and 
not altogether inefficient lad— 
had not yet turned up, though this 
did not worry me unduly; for he 
was as yet only two hours over- 
' due. I sat down to wait patiently, 
and occupied the time in trying to 
make out which of the men aboard 
was the person with whom I had 
made my arrangements. Whether 
he was the captain of the vessel or 
not I have never discovered to this 
day. 

After some considerable pcriod 


one of the men dived from the 
prau into the river and struck 
out for the beach. As he neared 
the shore I recognised my ac- 
quaintance. He scrambled up the 
steep sand-bank, removed his 
sarong, and advanced towards 
me as he wrung it out. His 
greeting was cheery though formal, 
owing to the fact that I only knew 
the barest minimum of kitchen- 
Malay—just sufficient to find my 
way about and get fed—whereas 
his knowledge of English was even 
more sketchy. Having lit cigar- ° 
ettes and perched ourselves on the 
boxes, we plunged into the intri- 
cacies of a business conference. 

This was extremely complicated 
and punctuated by bursts of laugh- 
ter on both sides when we got 
ourselves tied up in_ linguistic 
knots. Eventually I learnt that 
he was awaiting the arrival of 
more of the crew and the opening 
of a lock gate leading into the 
river farther inland, which com- 
bined occurrences would alone 
make it possible to bring his vessel 
alongside the sand-bank for the 
loading of my possessions. The 
apparent negligence having been 
explained, I was quite happy to 
wait patiently. The man swam 
back to the prau. 

In due course the flood-waters 
came down, the boat swung round 
on a long shore-line, and the crew 
immediately appeared on the beach 
and began hauling her in. My 
cases went aboard dry and I 
climbed over, but still my servant 
had not turned up. The man—I 
will call him the captain for clarity 
—seemed keen to set sail at once, 
but in a burst of Malay of which 
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I did not know myself capable I 
implored him to wait for my boy, 
who should bring not only himself, 
but one remaining box. That box 
contained all the civilised clothes 
without which I could neither 
continue my travels away from the 
tropics nor even stay long in an 
hotel within them. We waited 
for two hours. 

I was indeed in # quandary. I 
could not leave my possessions 
aboard the boat while I went 
in search of the boy, for this prau 
belonged to its operatives, three 
Buginese families. Now the Bugin- 
ese are the carriers of the East 
Indies: great seafaring folk with- 
out a country, but with scattered 
settlements upon the western coast 
of Celebes. They are traders with 
no regular routes or ports; in 
fact, complete sea-gypsies. These 
people were undoubtedly as honest 
as any, but since they had a long 
passage ahead of them they might 
have no scruples about setting 
sail with my cases. Had they de- 
parted, they would have dis- 
appeared into the maze of islands 
that form the East Indies, per- 
haps without any attempt at 
robbery, but none the less beyond 
the jurisdiction of any authorities 
to whom I might apply for assist- 
ance in getting back my precious 
belongings. If I did not have 
my box with me I should be as 
good as naked in civilisation. 

I weighed up the pros and cons, 
and finally decided to abandon 
my servant and my clothes. The 
boy was to have left from the 
house of friends with whom I had 
been staying and who might be 
expected to care for my box if it 
remained with them, knowing as 
they did of my plans. On the 
other hand, the opportunity of 
the voyage to the Celebes from 
Bali in a native prau could not 
be found every day. There was 
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an additional point in favour of 
my satisfying the captain’s wishes 
rather than of retrieving my box. 

The principal reason for my 
choosing to travel by native prau 
when small yacht-like passenger 
boats, serving the best food afloat 
in the world, made the trip upon 
a regular schedule was that I 
wanted to collect sea-serpents, and 
this captain not only considered 
my wishes reasonable but pregnant 
with amusing and interesting pos- 
sibilities. He was unusual among 
Malay captains. 

It may come as a surprise to 
many that there are such crea- 
tures as sea-serpents; but this 
minor sea-going expedition was 
not @ pursuit of mythical monsters. 
The warm seas of the Orient are 
the home of a number of species 
of snake that lead an almost 
entirely marine existence. They 
are moderate sized, poisonous 
snakes, with compressed tails like 
slender paddles to aid them in 
swimming, and they are met with 
far out in the open ocean miles 
from land. Since they have not 
been so extensively collected as 
land snakes, they are of consider- 
able interest to science. I was 
eager to obtain some specimens, 
and this could not be done from a 
swift passenger vessel running to 
schedule. 

At eleven o’clock, therefore, we 
let go the shore-line, which, being 
coramunally owned, was left be- 
hind, waved to the busy occupants 
of the other praus, hoisted two 
oddly shaped sails—the larger of 
canvas, the small one aft of split 
bamboo—and pushed off. I stood 
on the poop watching the changing 
colours of the volcanic cone of 
Kimtimani and thinking of little 
in particular. 

The prau was a large one with 
an immense pan-sha central 
well-deck filled to the lip of the 
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bulwarks with native merchandise. 
There were bales of dried fish, 
dried sea-slugs on their leisurely 
way to the Chinese markets, dried 
fruits, stinking bundles of goat 
hides, and an endless assortment 
of bales, bundles, and rough liane 
crates bulging with indefinable 
produce. All these were neatly 
bedded down so that they formed 
@ more or less level false deck 
flush with the edge of the vessel, 
and over them was spread a gigantic 
net constructed of pieces of rope, 
sharks’ hide, and creeper ropes. 
This was pegged into slots on the 
gunwale, and upon it mats, rough 
tarpaulins, and countless batik 
sarongs were stretched. 

The two extremities of the boat 
were really small triangular float- 
ing houses with three storeys 
for’ard and four aft. They were 
constructed with watertight bulk- 
heads facing the well-deck, which 
was nothing more than two great 
sides like those of a dinghy ; these 
sides connected the two ‘ houses.’ 
The reason for all this is not obvious 
and was quite unknown to me at 
the time. 

Everybody lived upon the cargo 
amidships, the poops being filled 
with a medley of ship’s supplies, 
like a chandler’s warehouse, chil- 
dren in batik cribs, more dried 
fish, and privately owned rice. 
The few spaces. were covered with 
old pieces of corrugated iron upon 
which food was always cooking. 
I never learned the extent of the 
ship’s company, for there were 
always more people asleep than 
awake; the children seemed to 
be interchangeable, and several 
of the women were more or less 
nocturnal, appearing only after 
dark. Superb seamanship and 
accurate navigation were the key- 
notes of the vessel’s progress, but 
who accomplished these or when it 
was difficult to determine. I saw 
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no instruments aboard, not even 
@ compass. 

The first days and nights were 
uneventful. I had interesting 
books to read, ample opportunity 
of improving my Malay, irregular 
and interesting meals through the 
ministrations of the captain’s wife 
and three small daughters; and 
no sea-serpents appeared. I found 
the days delightful, lying under a 
mat parasol clad in a sarong with 
bare feet stuck over the gunwhale 
to catch the cool draught created by 
the vessel’s progress. The nights 
‘were even more perfect. Nowhere 
in the world is the moon brighter 
or the stars more vivid than around 
the Java sea. That was the first 
and last occasion upon which I 
saw all the bright stars right round 
the heavens casting lines of glitter- 
ing light across the sea. They con- 
verged upon the boat from all 
directions, and the sea appeared 
to be more phosphorus than water. 
And the air was warm and velvety. 

The initial period of delightful 
laziness, however, gave way to 
one of intense activity. Sea-snakes 
became numerous, and many of 
the men as well as the cap- 
tain waxed enthusiastic. Various 
methods of capture were sug- 
gested—hook and line, nooses, 
nets, and other less probable 
devices. The captain plumped for 
nets, of which he carried an 
abundance; and since I was 
unable to enter the argument and 
nobody had ever attempted to 
catch the creatures before, he won 
his point. Sail was lowered, and 
we drifted with great nets spread 
around in. all directions. We 
caught innumerable fish and a 
small dolphin, and saw sea-snakes 
on all sides. It was while I was 
occupied with the dolphin that a 
small boy caught a sea-snake from 
the bows with a circular Chinese 
casting-net. Excitement ran high, 
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and the reptile was belaboured. It 
promptly disappeared down a deep 
crevice between the cargo, and did 
not emerge. This was considered 
to be the will of Allah, which it 
probably was, and so there it 
remained. 


Operations recommenced and 
went on for days with no success, 
but remarkably little abatement 
of enthusiasm. I think everybody 
enjoyed the novelty of the game. 
We then sailed on for several days 
through an area devoid of snakes ; 
then we came upon another patch, 
this time of brilliant red and 
black ones, and the process was 
repeated. The captain proved 
himself the man of the hour by 
landing and killing four of the 
snakes. We were much elated, 
and he decided to wallow in the 
placid swell during the whole 
night, so that we might have a 
chance the next day. Our agree- 
ment included an extra bonus for 
snakes caught during the voyage. 

That evening a general holiday 
was declared, oil lamps were lit— 
a thing that had not previously 
been done—and after a communal 
meal, small bamboo xylophones 
and tiny shell pipes were brought 
out and soft, melodious, liquid 
chants spread over the oily, heav- 
ing waters. That three families 
with apparently endless depend- 
ants, odd personages, and a foreign 
stranger could live together in 
such perfect harmony for so long 
in such a confined space, and with 
nothing much to do, had amazed 
me. This evening’s gentle enter- 
tainment was a further revelation ; 
for there was liquor consumed and 
plenty of doped banana-leaf cigar- 
ettes smoked by the men. 

Everything was so soothing that 
when my work was completed on 
the day’s catches I fell asleep on 
the after-poop. When I awoke it 
was pitch dark, and there was a 
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great commotion going on below. 
Groping in the dark, I found the 
rough companionway of bamboo 
poles, and descended to the well. 
Somebody ran into me headlong, 
and I bawled at them to find out 
what was afoot, but nobody replied. 
The sound of the big sail being 
hoisted came to me, and I made 
my way forward to interrogate 
some of the men. There was a 
slight drizzle falling. The sound 
of hammering came from fore and 
aft, and the whole air seemed to 
be filled with a strange indefinable 
wailing noise. I reached the men, 
and painstakingly put my questions 
in my best Malay. For answer 
I was shouted at in Buginese, 
Salayanese and sundry other lan- 
guages, and so retired none the 
wiser to the after-poop where I 
kept my possessions, and searched 
for a flashlight. I reached the 
bulkhead and felt for the door. 
I bumped into more people, and, 
making a plunge for the door, 
ran headlong into solid wood. 
Nursing my nose I groped around. 
To my astonishment I found that 
the door had been completely 
boarded up with thick planks. I 
was dumbfounded. Then I, was 
called. ne 

“Tuan Ingris, Tuan Ingris !”’ 
the captain’s voice rang out of the 
darkness and the hubbub. 

I found him on the after-poop 
eventually. 

“What’s the matter?” 
quired. 

He answered me very fully, but, 
as so often happens when one is 
excited, I failed to grasp his 
opening remarks and so missed 
the whole trend of the conversation. 
Besides, he spoke very rapidly, 
and all I heard was the oft-repeated 
and greatly emphasised word ‘laut,’ 
which means sea. I began to grasp 
the significance of the company’s 
behaviour, for the ship was now 
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heaving noticeably. I still wanted 
my torch, and asked the cap- 
tain how I could get at it. For 
answer he half dragged, half 
pushed me down a small hatehway 
into the stuffy interior of the 


poop. 

Here burned a hurricane lamp, 
and by its light I descried the 
captain’s family and several others 
huddled together in a corner look- 
ing somewhat scared. I unearthed 
my torch and returned to the little 
deck above. Men were working 
like demons lashing the big sail 
fore and aft with endless ropes 
and thongs. Rain was now de- 
scending in a solid cascade, and a 
slight warm breeze had sprung up. 
I clung to the heaving rail and 
watched proceedings, flashing my 
torch beam here and there. The 
captain had disappeared. Then 
it happened. 

More suddenly than one could 
have believed possible, the rain 
fallmg through the torch light 
turned suddenly at right angles, 
and a wind hit me from the port 
beam with a force that took my 
breath away. The great lumbering 
prau heeled over like a wallowing 
sea-monster, shipping a waterfall 
of inky water to starboard. She 
remained over at a dizzy angle, 
and during this interlude every- 
body scrambled on to the poops. 
By the time the sail had pulled 
the head of the vessel into the 
wind, and she had therefore 
righted herself, all except myself 
and the captain were below. 
Stupidly protesting, I was pulled 
below also. 

As my head sank through the 
little hatchway a jet of solid 
salt water hit me in the face, 
smashing my head against the 
frame. I slithered down the 
companionway and remembered no 
more for some hours, though my 
insensibility merged into a deep 


and fretful sleep. When I came 
fully round with a lump on my 
head and a splitting headache, it 
was undeniably ten o’clock in the 
morning, and yet the small cabin 
was in darkness but for the flicker- 
ing and madly swinging lamp. The 
world was filled with an endless 

» and my body rose and 
fell and rolled about so that I 
expected it to leave the hard deck 


at any moment. Around me the 


company gripped each other and 
any stable object, bracing them- 
selves with their splayed toes 
against the timbers. 

To a Scot with a violent head- 
ache and some experience of the 
sea there is nothing more terrify- 
ing than to be battened down in a 
confined space in a tornado and 
in a ship with about two foot of 
freeboard. I came as near panic 
during the ensuing hours as I have 
ever done. 

The presentation of a highly 
valued tin of tobacco to the 
captain won me the privilege of 
going on deck. What I saw there 
staggered me. 

The first fury of the tornado 
had passed by. There remained 
a@ wind of gale force and a sea 
churned up like whipped cream. 
Damp clouds raced across the sky, 
which had dropped to a few hun- 
dred feet above the mast; sharp- 
pointed peaks of foam danced 
upon an immense steep swell. 
But the most amazing thing was 
that we were awash. 

Instead of two foot of free- 
board we now had some six 
inches; water stood at the same 
level both within and without the 
gunwales. The greedy sea gurgled 
up and down between the bales of 
merchandise and slopped in and 
out of the vessel as it wished. I 
was nearly an hour absorbing this 
fact as I stood incredulously 
watching the bales of dried fish, 
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now swollen and soggy, rising and 
falling beneath the great net. 

At sundown the wind vanished 
suddenly and the clouds rolled 
away, leaving a trail of thin, 
white mist which hurried after 
them. A golden sun blazed out, 
illuminating an exalted sky, puffed 
with billowing white clouds. The 
crew began to appear. 

Modern pumps in excellent con- 
dition which I had not seen 
before were uncovered, and for 
hours sea-water was belched back 
into its own element and the 
vessel presumably rose gently, 
though the result, when the pumps 
began to gurgle far below, was not 
very noticeable; for the cargo 
was saturated and now extra- 
ordinarily heavy. An amazing 
medley of objects was raised aloft 
on lines to dry, the mats came out 
again, and acrid smoke belched 
from the poops once more. 

It was not until the next 
morning, when I came to look for 
my notebook, that I realised that 
I had left my precious snakes in 
the corner of the well-deck where 
I had worked. I dashed frenziedly 
to look for them. They had gone 
overboard with every other mov- 
able object. Seldom have I felt 
so miserable. I ran to find my 
friend the captain and to bewail 
my fate. 

He was as sympathetic as I 
could wish. He was nearly as 
disappointed as I, and even offered 
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to return to the place where we 
had caught them. I looked at 
him in amazement. Did he know, 
after running before a tornado and 
its aftermath for more than twelve 
hours, where that spot was? I 
asked him incredulously if he 
knew where we now were. 

He looked overboard at the 
water, then he scanned the sky 
and replied simply, ““Mowou”’ or 
“ Yes.”’ 

And that he did was shown a 
day later when we entered the 
port of Macassar, the place to 
which he had guaranteed to take 
me. 

After bidding my friends a 
sad good-bye, a farewell rendered 
more keen-edged by our recent 
common adversity, I mounted 
some steep stone steps to the pier. 
My heart was heavy ; for I had lost 
my clothes and failed to gain my 
precious sea-snakes. I encountered 
Customs authorities and went 
through formalities ; then I passed 
through a large Customs warehouse. 
As I emerged into the sunlight I 
was greeted by a shout— 

“Tuan, Tuan!” 

I swung round. There stood 
my grinning servant, whom I 
had steadfastly believed to be 
stranded in Bali. By him stood 
my trunk. 

TI later discovered he had left by 
the mail-boat at his own expense 
at dawn on the day of my de- 
parture from Bali. 
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BEWMARSH. 
BY W. F. GRAHAM. 
Wuar first attracted me to the strictly accurate. David-Angus 


roof at Bewmarsh was an affair of 
jackdaws. A hubbub had arisen 
about blocked vents and the cook 
being ‘smeeked out’ of her kitchen. 
Annually the same crisis occurs, 
and every year steps are taken to 
defeat persistent birds, but always 
in vain. They tear wire-netting 
off the chimneys and chuckle 
derisively among themselves. To 
jackdaws all holes are potential 
nesting-places, but they have a 
special liking for chimneys, and 
lying half asleep in bed I have 
often heard them arguing about 
building sites with rumblings and 
soot-choked caws within the 
branching, winding intricacies of 
flues. 

I have never understood how 
jacks contrive to lay the first 
supporting stages of their homes ; 
whether it is purely a matter of 
dropping sticks haphazard and 
following them with beady-eyed 
anxiety, or whether they work on 
@ system laid down by qualified 
bird architects. In any case, 
however wide an opening may be, 
they always find a way of bridging 
it and of making a floor strong 
enough to bear the weight of all 
the trash they call a nest. Some- 
times careless builders come to 
grief by not allowing for the grow- 
ing heaviness of families. Then 
your bedroom grate receives an 
avalanche, a mixed pickle of young 
jackdaws and sheep’s wool. 

David-Angus M’Tear and John- 
Willie Robinson are chimney- 
cleaners-in-ordinary to the estab- 
lishment at Bewmarsh. They 
carry in their heads a mental 
chart of flue ramifications, a little 
confused, perhaps, so that their 
steering of brushes is not always 


works from the top, John-Willie 
from the bottom, because he has 
no head for heights, and a bald 
pate that is more easily cleaned 
when soot comes down upon it. 
David-Angus, though agile, does 
not look it, and his casual treat- 
ment of a ladder sends cold shivers 
through one’s heart. Watching 
him from the leads is nerve-racking : 
the odds seem all in favour of his 
falling to destruction; but since 
he has never fallen I suppose he 
never will, having mastered some 
magic knack of prehensility, or 
owning a guardian angel of sur- 
passing vigilance. 

Jacks’ nests, feet deep as they 
are, cannot be tackled with a 
brush. A stout pole is necessary, 
with which David-Angus prods 
and rootles, while John-Willie 
advises him from below. Neither 
can hear what the other says, 
on account of intervening obstruc- 
tion, and it is only when the nest 
gives way that their voices have 
free passage for an exchange of 
views. John-Willie is generally 
too overwhelmed by debris to say 
anything at first, and David-Angus 
looks a trifle guilty. After a pause 
he tentatively inquires, “Are ye 
there, John-Willic?” with his 
head cocked sideways, rather like 
@ grey-headed bird seeking infor- 
mation through a Stygian speaking- 
tube. John-Willie, dusting his 
bald pate, grumbles something in 
reply, and presently comes clump- 
ing through the house with a 
bucketful of what was once a 
happy home. I think those two 
resented my intrusion on the leads. 
Their annual foray against chimney 
blockers had given them a con- 
queror’s right to the domain 
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of flats and steep-pitched roofs, 
where the slates bear lichen 
patterns, coloured like old maps, 
that might be maps indeed, to 
point the way among the jumbled 
peaks and precipices, crow-steps 
and ridges, of what John-Willie 
calls the rigging of the mansion- 
house. This airy land touched 
from the first my fancy as a new 
discovery ; @ field for exploration 
and mild mountaineering thrills. 
One is always finding things, small 
things arresting by their very 
insignificance. Somebody’s initials, 
carved many years ago, perhaps by 
a David-Angus of that time, an 
owl’s roosting-place, and a for- 
gotten bell hung on an iron arm 
between two chimney - stacks. 
There are built-up windows, re- 
minding one of dark ages when 
air and light were taxed, and dim 
skylights filtering the sun’s rays 
through festoons of cobweb. 
AXolian effects on windy days lend 
@ touch of eeriness to one’s sur- 
roundings, and there is an aloof 
character about this aspect of 
Bewmarsh that contrasts with its 
atmosphere elsewhere. 

I do not feel.a welcome visitor, 
but rather one on _ sufferance ; 
yet the attraction remains strong, 
and bit by bit I am learning to 
comprehend the exclusive dignity 
of ancient roofs. It may be a sub- 
conscious understanding of facts 
that makes David-Angus look 
sourly on my presence. He and 
his partner are not unlike frag- 
ments of old masonry, rugged in 
outline and with spirits to match 
the cool indifference of stone 
parapets. I can see them working 
in the garden below, about the 
flower-beds upon the lawn; and 
though their backs are turned I 
sense their disapproval, like a 
chilly breeze. I have tried to 
interest them once or twice, to 
enlist their sympathy over dis- 
coveries I have made, but all the 
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response they make is a brief, “I 
ken,” which is exactly what they 
would say were they told about a 
skeleton on the leads. 

A bulging cupola reveals a 
passage and the pantry door, 
through which are carried trays 
piled high with crockery and glass. 
One notes the bearer’s anxious 
face and clever knack of opening 
@ swing-door with the foot, catch- 
ing it on the rebound against a 
buffer stern. The passage is a 
galloping-track for the kitchen- 
maid, who relieves the monotony 
of her occupation by sudden 
incursions, pirouettings, and gam- 
badoes. If there is anything in 
the way she leaps over it, while 
prim rows of boots and shoes go 
flying like demented curling-stones. 
Her exits and entrances are equally 
abrupt. The first and last one 
sees of her is a flourish of lawless 
hair. Such views are of the 
warmer, homelier side of Bewmarsh; 
reliefs to the unapproachable frosti- 
ness of David-Angus and John- 
Willie Robinson. They are still 
there, grubbing among the flowers, 
committing errors, correcting them 
with horny fingers and the heels 
of hob-nailed boots. There is no 
tenderness in their regard for 
flowers, no friendliness for me, an 
idle loiterer who smokes his pipe 
aloft. 

Virginia creeper tops the para- 
pet; an ambitious rose has tried 
to climb as far, but seems defeated 
by the weight of pinkish blossoms 
that bend their fragile stems. 
They hang there till they burst 
and drop a shower of petals on 
the path beneath. Buddleia with 
golden balls, Ceanothus, and at 
their feet a carpeting of lavender 
and thyme. Dreamy perfumes, 
and sun-warmed stones to rest 
one’s arms upon. John-Willie is 
duffing at an insect with his cap. 
He thinks it is a wasp; David- 
Angus thinks it is a bee, and they 
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become animated in argument, till 
both grow thirsty. They keep a 
bottle handy in the nearest bush, 
&@ bottle full of harmless water, 
gravely tilted by each in turn, and 
carefully replaced among the 
leaves. It ‘slockens’ them, they 
say, assuages a perpetual drought 
within, which otherwise might 
crumble the texture of their arid 
hides and bones. A sup of water 
keeps their blood and dispositions 
cool, so that neither sun nor garden 
scents in spring have power to 
hasten by one beat the action of 
their unemotional hearts. 

In contrast comes the Laird, 
susceptible to changes of the 
season, uplifted when the day is 
fine, depressed in rainy weather. 
Now he is spruce in summer 
tweeds, coat-tails gently swaying, 
hat slightly cocked, and with a 
stick between his back and elbows. 
He is smiling, as he often does, 
at David-Angus and John-Willie, 
while they actually return his 
smile. It seems incredible, but 
there it is: two hard faces sud- 
denly responsive, unexpectedly lit 
up. I think the Laird once made 
a joke about the bottle, and they 
have treasured it ever since as a 
bond of sympathy between them, 
always fresh and sparkling, like 
water from the well. A smile and 
@ word in passing as he trips down- 
hill towards the garden proper, 
beyond the yew and holly hedge, 
under the drooping sprays of white 
syringa. Old men trip with special 
jauntiness, moved by uncontroll- 
able springs, so that you look to 
see them bounce right off the 
ground, or fall to pieces when the 
clockwork fails. Nevertheless there 
is some grace in the Laird’s walk, 
an unhurried certainty of getting 
there in time, that makes me 
envious. Leisurely progress is 
native to Bewmarsh, where coat- 
tails swing mildly and never fly 
out behind. Hasty footsteps sound 
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unnatural; only the corybantic 
kitchen-maid will not conform. 

There is no smile for me when 
I come out upon the lawn, no ever- 
green jest to make the corners of 
grim mouths twitch. To David- 
Angus and his mate I am just 
yon body from England with 
queer ways to him, a foreigner, 
although Bewmarsh and I. are 
ancient friends. The place, at 
least, does not cold-shoulder me, 
and there is no trace of mere 
sufferance when I reach the gravel 
path between herbaceous borders. 
I like a long, straight path, green 
or brown, that gives a plain idea 
of direction without a pointless 
meandering of curves. Unless 
planned on a wide and sweeping 
scale, curves are not lines of 
beauty, but simply irritating 
wriggles to give a false idea of 
distance in a limited space. In 
the broad, straight path at Bew- 
marsh there are dignity and good 
perspective, which influence one’s 
steps unconsciously. Here it is 
easily understood why folk walk 
sedately, and how discordant hurry 
and bustle would be. 

There are espalier fruit trees, 
apples and pears with tempting 
names, behind flowers of brilliant 
hue, and in brakes beyond lads 
on all fours creep below nets to 
gather strawberries. The path ends 
at a doorway in a wall, over which 
is carved an apt quotation, an 
ancient form of grace before meat, 
** Soli Deo Honor et Gloria,’ and 
the cherries on the wall are ripe 
for eating. Through the door lies 
@ wilderness of shrubbery, dividing 
the house from the stables and 
farmyard. Near the house is an 
enclosure where Her Ladyship 
keeps hens—the ones that lay— 
and here are feeding dishes, 
buckets, and a broom, homely 
things that blend with homely 
sounds, cluckings, crowings, and 
undecided notes from younger 
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fowls. Her Ladyship herself is 
homely. Rather grim to look at, 
and not particular about her 
clothes. She has none of the 
Laird’s regard for fit and fashion, 
but she admires his turn-out for 
all that, as a dowdy hen may 
admire the plumage of a glossy 
cock. She likes to see him natty, 
well groomed, and is swift to 
pounce on a hair or stray thread 
trespassing upon his faultless 
person. She hovers in the back- 
ground, always looking out for 
things he cannot see: burrs his 
coat-tails have swept off, seeds 
wafted from the meadow grass. 
He takes it all for granted, cour- 
teous and tolerant when she bids 
him stand still “‘for just a moment.” 
“The Hay-bag and Dandy Jack,” 
people call them, but they go their 
way unheeding and unworried by 
nicknames. Inspirit they are Darby 
and Joan, contrasts that never jar 
or strike a discordant note. 

I do not know what Her Lady- 
ship thinks about my prowlings 
on the roof, but have a notion 
she regards the habit as an idiosyn- 
crasy that might be looked for in 
@ writer—or poet—or musician. 
She vaguely suspects me of being 
one of these, but I am also, in her 
eyes, an overgrown boy with many 
follies to discard in later life. It 
is pleasant to be treated thus, and 
to feel that there is someone who 
will never mark the ravages of 
time in greying hair or wrinkled 
hide. Her line of vision seldom 
rises higher than the garden wall, 
when plums are ripening. Tree- 
tops do not interest her nor white 
clouds in a sapphire sky. She 
looks to the level horizon for 
weather signs, and takes the stars 
for granted. Perhaps she is uncon- 
scious of my ramblings on the tiles. 
' I like to watch Her Ladyship 
busy in the hen-run. The daily 
routine is very thorough, and 
throws new light for me upon the 
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needs and characters of poultry. 
I used to think they were brainless 
birds, mere egg-machines, but closer 
observation has revealed some 
traits in them hitherto unsuspected. 
Fowls are individualists; not one 
takes the slightest interest in what 
its neighbour does or says, but 
carries on a string of monologues 
and soliloquies while hunting flies 
among the long grass, or dusting 
its feathers on a sunny bank. 
Comfortable noises as a rule, but 
sometimes, for no apparent reason, 
@ hen will get up and stalk about, 
airing an unfavourable opinion of 
the world in no uncertain terms. 
The language is clearly vitupera- 
tive, and you wonder what the 
cause can be. It will stand still 
to utter a final anathema, with 
its head wrenched all to one side, 
and then drop back into its 
ordinary state of placid grub- 
hunting. The self-congratulatory 
vaunting over the laying of an 
egg is purely mechanical, and a 
hen clucks just as loudly for a 
tiny egg as it does for a noble 
specimen with double yolk. Some- 
times an egg has no shell, only a 
soft skin ; ‘but I have taken that 
to be a humorous act, a practical 
joke of the booby-trap order, for the 
discomfiture of egg-gatherers. 

Her Ladyship talks to the birds ; 
croons, scolds, and uses endearing 
epithets, which are received with 
heads cocked and an appearance 
of great sagacity. As a rule she 
is sparing of affectionate expres- 
sions, but in the hen-runs loses 
all reserve. Honeyed words and 
coaxing phrases accompany the 
scattering of grain, and apologetic 
murmurs the abstraction of eggs 
from under cross-grained Leghorns. 
There is a reason, beyond a dis- 
interested love of poultry, for these 
unusual lapses. She might forget 
words like darling, pet, or precious 
one, and therefore practises on 
hens to kecp her memory fresh. 
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It sounds ridiculous, a little 
pathetic; but Her Ladyship has 
such a rooted horror of sentiment 
that you must keep whatever you 
think about it to yourself. If she 
chooses to relax only in the 
poultry-yard, it is her business, not 
mine. 

You get side-lights on character 
from what you observe when 
people are so absorbed that they 
forget your presence. I used to 
hold Her Ladyship above the 
common weaknesses of irritable 
nerves and temper, till I saw her 
sweep from a high place a swagger- 
ing cock with a broom-biff on his 
feathery behind. It surprised him 
in mid-crow, so that he ended on 
a different note, hysterical and 
shrill. It was like a bursting 
bomb of plumage, and when he 
hit the ground he overbalanced on 
his beak. A pullet must have 
giggled, because he instantly went 
sailing in among the hens, pursuing 
them with indiscriminate oaths 
and guttural threats. Her Lady- 
ship’s grim smile of satisfaction 
as she resumed her work showed 
how fortified and refreshed she felt. 

I cannot always clearly separate 
my bodily and spiritual sojourns 
in this domain of Bewmarsh. So 
much of it goes with me when I 
leave, and all of it is so unchanged 
when I return. The whole mingles 
into one experience that seems to 
have no break or intervals of 
parting. The story of the place 
runs smoothly, as a stream from 
pool to pool with gentle ripples in 
between. Light and shadow, the 
long vista of placid years, hold me 
among them for ever. I know 
what must be happening at any 
given hour, and have only to 
look at my watch in order to see 
each member of the household, 
each man about the grounds, 
employed as befits that particular 
hour of day, following the rhythmic 
periodicity of country life. There 


are no broken threads to grope for 
when we meet again. If it be 
autumn, “ When the fair apple, 
ruddy as even-sky, do bend the 
tree unto the fructile ground,” 
they will be storing fruit in wooden 
trays, and the apple-loft will be 
scented anew. If it be spring, 
they will be moving with a little 
extra stir ; buds bursting, chickens 
hatching ; lambs creeping through 
the stack-yard fence, and anxious 
cows with swelling udders, thinking 
of calves to come, upon the green- 
ing holmes below the terrace walk. 
One knows exactly what to look 
for, and how one figure stays 
unaltered through the varying 
seasons: Her Ladyship, for whom 
the months are intervals of time, 
each with its appointed duties, 
linked with past months and all the 
months to come. 

Like other things, visitors to 
Bewmaearsh are institutions ; estab- 
lished friends who arrive at stated 
intervals with the regularity of 
crops. I do not mean to present 
them in any way as vegetables, 
but you would as soon expect 
green corn in January as one of 
them in, say, May instead of 
August. They preserve an orderly 
rotation, and Bewmarsh has its 
appointed place marked in their 
calendars. It is a plan with 
advantages. Prospective hosts 
know what to expect, and if they 
are simple people, such as the 
Laird and Her Ladyship, it saves 
the pother of telephone calls at 
the last moment, just when they 
may be busy with jam-making 
or the impending arrival of young 
pigs. Nobody pays an informal 
visit at short notice. It would be 
like throwing stones into pellucid 
depth of a calm backwater, bring- 
ing consternation to its lawful 
inhabitants, causing them to fly 
hither and thither in dismay. 
Inconsiderateness is among the 
major social sins, and it is most 
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inconsiderate to upset the ordered 
sequence of events in an old- 
fashioned country house. [If a 
blank occurs it simply means that 
poor old So-and-so is dead. Blanks 
appear with greater frequency as 
time glides on ; photograph albums 
become grim mausoleums, and the 
foundations of an antique shop 
accumulate from oddments in- 
herited or bequeathed. Her Lady- 
ship has a curious habit of keeping 
such windfalls as come to her in a 
box under her bed. I have never 
understood just why, but it gives 
her a pleasant sense of private 
ownership and the satisfaction of 
planning legacies. I am one of 
the few people who have seen that 
box unlocked. Her Ladyship called 
me into her room one day, and 
there upon the hearth-rug was 
spread out her hoard. There are 
times when pride in a secret posses- 
sion becomes so great that it is 
absolutely necessary to share the 
joy withanother. Another’s admir- 
ation seems essential to complete 
one’s own enjoyment; a hint of 
envy just the touch needed to 
reaffirm the value of a treasure. 
I guessed that was why I had been 
called in, and at. the same time 
there was a touching implication 
in the fact that she had thought 
of me. Anybody would have done, 
most likely, but it happened to be 
my step she heard, and I would 
rather believe it was I whom she 
wanted. 

It was a magpie collection. 
Little parcels of silver and odd 
spoons ; divisions and subdivisions 
of ancient legacies, dwindling as 
they spread into mere tokens of 
regard ; single soup-ladles or three 
forks. The diversity of crests was 
striking, and among table silver, 
trinkets, mourning rings, and 
lockets filled with hair, were letters, 
samplers, and the model of an 
Egyptianmummy. What macabre- 
minded kinswoman had left her 
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that, I know not, but from the 
neat label tied about its neck I 
gathered it was already ear-marked 
as @ legacy for someone else. 
Her Ladyship has a host of 
kinsfolk, remote connections whom 
the country people call “far out 
freens,” and most of the visitors 
to Bewmarsh are cousins. No 
nephews er nieces, only cousins 
whose kinship seems often legend- 
ary, so involved are the ramifica- 
tions of Her Ladyship’s family 
tree. Mr William and Mr John 
are the only kinsmen in the correct 
sense of the word; the rest are 
kinswomen; colourless for the 
most part, but with a background 
of decayed ancestral homes to 
shed reflected light upon their 
insignificance. William and John, 
from the tip of @ far-flung branch, 
have no such hall-mark of respecta- 
bility. Their past is a little clouded 
by incidents, their present not so 
staid as it should be. They flit 
from spa to spa and hibernate in 
hydropathics. Their nearest ap- 
proach to ancestral halls is a very 
old and very large car, in which they 
trundle about, like two old snails 
with only one shell between them. 
They cannot go anywhere, or 
do anything, without Davidson, 
so he comes to Bewmarsh when 
they do. The maids do not quite 
know what to make of him, but 
rather appreciate his way of 
addressing them as lassies. The 
old men about the place generally 
refer to them as “they weemen,” 
so it is a welcome change to be 
greeted as lassies and smiled upon 
by an agreeable stranger. I can 
never be quite certain whether 
Davidson is faithful to his masters, 
or they are faithful to him; but 
I do know that if Davidson left, 
Mr William and Mr John would be 
helpless as two stranded jelly-fish. 
He winds their watches, drives 
the car, and baths them every 
night. You hear him turning on 
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the water, calling when the bath 
is ready, and a hum of conversa- 
tion through the bathroom door 
as he scrubs first one brother, then 
the other. When one is finished 
with, you hear him thundering 
along the passage to his room, an 
elephantine apparition issuing from 
clouds of steam. The other is 
always waiting, and sometimes 
they collide, a wild confusion of 
tartan dressing-gowns and flapping 
towels. I do not know to what 
clan the brothers belong, or 
whether the tartan they affect is 
purely imaginary, but the pattern 
hits you in the eye and crops up 
unexpectedly in various articles of 
attire. I am inclined to think that 
Davidson invented it, on the prin- 
ciple of a bright-coloured luggage 
label, so that he may easily 
identify his charges in a crowd. 
The brothers occupy one bed- 
room, as they have done all their 
lives, and twin bedsteads show 
identical mounds, whence heads 
protrude, like pinkish ostrich eggs. 
In spite of their carefully wound 
watches, they would never be in 
time for dinner were it not for 
Davidson. He knows exactly how 
much washing each requires, and 
how much gossip there is time for 
during the process. Afterwards he 
gets them into long-tailed coats, 
adjusts their ties, and garlands 
them with flowers—pins on their 
button-holes. I like that old- 
fashioned idea of wearing button- 
holes. In some houses it used to 
be a daughter’s duty to hand them 
out; but at Bewmarsh you find 
a selection to choose from on a 
table at the foot of the stair. The 
Laird’s flower is taken to his room ; 
the rest of us pick what we fancy 
most. Mr William and Mr John 
do not know a rose from a cabbage, 
but Davidson has an eye for fine 
carnations. They must be of 
different shades; a white one for 
William, a red one for John, or 


vice versa, and when the brothers 
descend in all their glory they 
leave behind them a trail of per- 
fume, mixed soap, and carnation. 

Davidson waits at table, not 
quite standing behind his masters, 
but keeping an eye on their wants. 
Sometimes there is almost a 
wrangle for tit-bits between him 
and the Bewmarsh parlour-maid, 
because the old boys look for 
certain delicacies, and snort when 
they do not get them, while the 
parlour-maid is loyal to her own 
people. Sometimes the screen at 
the dining-room door shakes omi- 
nously, and then it is interesting to 
observe who emerges with a face 
of triumph or whose features wear 
@ scowl. All this enlivens dinner, 
but the long sitting over wine is 
apt to be wearisome. The Laird 
is the kindest man on earth, yet 
adamant about smoking. As a 
claret drinker he is perfectly right, 
but an after-dinner cigarette would 
make it easier to bear hydropathic 
reminiscences and tales of people 
one never knew. The brothers 
feel the lack as well, but Davidson 
has taken care to remove tempta- 
tion beforehand. You see them 
slapping their pockets and diving 
into them; but such signs are 
wasted on the Laird. He passes 
round the claret once again, and 
then we join the ladies. Her 
Ladyship is not always in the 
drawing-room when we get there, 
because about this hour she makes 
her round to see that all is properly 
secure for the night. At one time, 
I believe, she personally locked 
every outside door and took the 
keys to bed with her; but now 
the custom has been modified. 
She lets others lock the doors 
and put up the great iron bars that 
fall into their sockets with a clang. 
Bolts, bars, and chains give a 
feeling of security. A window 
open on the ground-floor does not 
seem to bother anybody. The last 
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thing Her Ladyship does is some- 
thing no maid would dare to do at 
night: she walks right through 
the subterranean passage that runs 
beneath the house. By candle- 
light she treads gingerly along the 
narrow causeway of planks, laid 
loose upon bare clay, a promenade 
for rats, full of unexpected tilts 
and inequalities that make snares 
and butter-slides every few yards. 
The candle casts her shadow on 
the walls and arching roof as 
methodically she peers into the 
dark mouths of cellars, looking 
for the mythical young man con- 
cealed among the coke, a courting 
swain to be produced at unseason- 
able hours. He is never there, but 
Her Ladyship likes to make sure, 
and with a sense of moral duty 
done, ‘emerges from somewhere 
beneath the stairs, her candle neatly 
crowned with its extinguisher. 
Later on, if you must smoke, the 
only place available is a kind of 
cell beyond the pantry. Once 
upon a time men smoked in the 
harness-room or the kitchen— 
after the maids had gone to bed— 
and the cell is a recent innovation. 
I cannot call it a snug retreat, 
because the stone floor sweats, a 
chilly sweat thinly separated from 
the soles of your feet by bass- 
matting. It has the air of a 
grudging concession to something 
that really ought not to exist, 
and its ostracism is stressed by an 
outlook on a dismal ivy-bank. 
When the Laird bids us good-night, 
with an apology for not joining us 
in ‘the smoking-room,’ his finely 
Roman nose betrays what polite- 
ness forbids his lips to utter. 
The old boys are not allowed to 
smoke in tail-coats, so they go 
upstairs to put on tartan jackets, 
in which they reappear, each 
fingering a long cigar. There are 
few nights, even in summer, when 
@ fire is not acceptable in the cell, 
and the brothers draw up two 


wicker chairs as near the blaze as 
possible. I think that type of 
easy-chair is called Oxford, or it 
may be Cambridge. At any rate 
they have some connection with 
universities, and give one a rather 
unhappy notion of undergraduate 
ideas of comfort. Their seats are 
very long, so that they require 
to be padded with cushions to fit 
an ordinary figure with thighs of 
ordinary length. There are no 
cushions in the cell, so that the 
old boys cannot lean back. They 
rest their elbows on their knees 
instead, and hump their shoulders. 
They have a table with drinks 
between them, and the only seat 
left for me is a horse-hair sofa, 
very cold and slippery, against the 
opposite wall. 

Pink, bald heads and tartan 
backs are depressing objects to 
contemplate, and the talk of 
bathroom scandals in obscure 
watering-places is equally depress- 
ing. I am shut out, forgotten 
almost at once, so that it is easy 
to slip away with a pipe to where 
the atmosphere is sweeter on the 
leads above the hall. It is a sun- 
parlour by day, this square en- 
closed by carved stone balustrades, 
and on a starry night it might be 
anything: the fo’castle of a ship 
or @ watch-tower. Isolated from 
the roof proper, it forms a private 
retreat outside my bedroom 
window, where I can read, or 
write, or simply contemplate the 
velvet shadows drawing down upon 
the woods and wrapping Bew- 
marsh in their folds. It is then 
that the house takes possession 
with all its force of centuries and 
the lives’ they have seen pass. 
Bewmarsh stirs; ghosts live once 
more, and, with a spirit suitably 
attuned, you feel surrounded by 
one great sense of mystic, benignant 
power. These shades do not 
chatter, or play silly pranks by 
moonlight, but identify themselves 
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with the whole fabric of the place 
and draw you for a brief season 
into their ghostly company. With 
elbows on the lichened parapet, I 
let the influences of time and 
environment exert their subtle 
sway, till the walls themselves 
seem to dissolve, and I am floating, 
nebulous among drifting phantoms. 

A short-lived detachment, how- 
ever, and the rattle of a window 
being closed recalls things less 
ethereal. The old boys are feeling 
@ draught, and are trying to shut 
it out. That window is perverse 
with damp, and sticks in its frame. 
I can hear them grunting, swearing 
at it, and warning each other not 
to break the glass. By the time 
the window comes down with a 
crash they will both be very cross, 
but it is nearly bedtime, and 
Davidson will be along to wind 
their watches and remind them 
of the hour. He wants to get to 
bed himself, but has to see his 
masters tucked in first—bedding 
them down, he calls it—and they 
must not be allowed to fall upstairs 
and wake the house, or wander 
into the wrong room by mistake. 
They are generally rather muzzy 
about bedtime, liable to stray 
from beaten tracks, but Davidson 
sees them safe between the blankets 
and then goes yawning to the 
pantry, their tail-coats on his arm. 

I wonder where Davidson 
smokes ? Not in the pantry, Pll 
be bound; but such men have 
mysterious, private lives about 
which we know nothing. I have 
an impression that Davidson does 
himself well. I have heard his 
opinion of claret—clart—and he 
is @ judge of vintage port; but 
he seems equally content over a 
nice cup of tea with his friends, 
the lassies. The three D.’s— 
Daisy, Dorothy, and Diana—are 
old enough to be his aunts, and 
regard him very much as Her 
Ladyship regards me, as an ever- 
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green youth, not quite arrived at 
years of discretion. That is their 
excuse for him when the aroma of 
long cigars is wafted from the 
shrubbery at dusk, and the reason 
why little tit-bits are served up for 
supper. They do not altogether 
approve of Davidson, nor do they 
understand him, but he brings 
variety to their lives, and an under- 
lying note of very adroit flattery 
more than compensates for other 
deeds they might term ‘ impident.’ 

Bowie, the old keeper, and 
Davidson are on chronic bad 
terms. There is no necessity to 
flatter Bowie, who is just a crude, 
bull-headed piece of thrawn obsti- 
nacy. He brings rabbits to the 
house twice a week, and if he and 
Davidson meet, it is like the 
meeting of two strangé dogs. 
Bowie has trained his dog to 
snarl at Davidson, who hints that 
the keeper was named after the 
shape of his legs, or had legs made 
to fit his name. Dear old Bowie. 
That peculiar conformation appears 
to be @ family defect, because he, 
his wife, and the dog all go wide 
at the knees. You would not 
naturally associate that kind of 
man with pet names, and yet they 
say that when Mrs Bowie stands 
at her door and calls, “‘ Darling !” 
the dog, the pig, and her husband 
all arrive at the gallop. I hope 
Davidson will never hear of this, 
because if ever he were to use 
the sweet, endearing term to our 
surly keeper there would be murder 
done in the backyard. 

If you take Bowie the right way, 
he mellows to a certain degree. I 
have learned a lot of unnatural 
history from him at one time and 
another. The animal kingdom is 
divided into two classes: game 
and vermin. Woodcock are ‘birds 
of suction’ and hedgehogs steal 
milk from the cows. Small boys 
are vermin, only he cannot knock 
them on the head, and if he does 
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succeed in catching one, the Laird 
only laughs, asking Bowie if he 
ever was & boy himself. If a boy 
shoots him with a catapult, he 
dare not tell, because the Laird 
would laugh still more, and so he 
plays a lone game of ambush and 
surprises, unsupported by the 
powers that be. I have never out- 
grown @ weakness for catapults, 
nor the insistent urge to take pot- 
shots at old men stooping over 
flower-beds. There are few more 
soul-satisfying achievements than 
to register a bull’s-eye on tightly 
stretched corduroys, and to mark 
the abrupt rejuvenation of ancient 
limbs. It is very childish, and 
very cruel, but the temptation 
remains acute. Mr William is my 
rival with a catapult, and his 
skill far exceeds mine, so that he 
can bring down young rooks, and 
jackdaws off the chimney-pots. A 
jackdaw falls squawking, and 
instantly the air is full of whirling 
wings and cries from other jacks. 
They come from far and near, 
circling, swooping, voluble, and 
excited beyond measure; but 
whether they wish to aid or slay 
their friend, I do not know. They 
are like crowds hastening to an 
accident, or the embodiment of 
sinister rumour. 

Shooting a jackdaw is a triumph, 
because they are sly and intelligent 
birds that do not sit out or make 
obvious targets of themselves, as 
young rooks do. They are always 
retiring creatures, and it is only 
when preoccupied with a wife, or 
husband, in a chimney that they 
neglect precautions, and Mr 
William gets a shot at them. 
His ambition is to knock a jackdaw 
down the chimney, but they are 
never dead enough for that, and 
the chances are that when the 
aerial commotion has subsided the 
victim has departed with the rest. 
Mr John used to consider himself 
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an expert at the game, but not 
since he broke the bathroom 
window when Her Ladyship was 
having a bath. It is one of her 
habits to take baths at all sorts 
of queer hours, and I shall never 
forget the apparition of her inquir- 
ing face, nor the instant flight 
of the brothers. Davidson found 
them trying to crank up the car, 
panic inspired to quit Bewmarsh 
for ever, there and then. It 
took some time to calm their fears, 
and both of them looked mighty 
sheepish for the rest of the day. 
As a matter of fact, I got the 
blame, because Her Ladyship only 
saw me, an innocent onlooker, 
frozen in my tracks by astonish- 
ment and horror. “I would not 
play tricks like that again,” was 
all she said, and there the matter 
ended. Not a word of thanks from 
William and John, who escaped 
with qualms and apprehensions, 
while the jackdaws laughed. 

It is hard to tell whether we 
are glad or sorry when the brothers 
say good-bye and clamber into 
their Noah’s Ark. We have lost 
a certain amount of entertainment, 
yet a fortnight is long enough 
for such a play to run. The old 
boys take about that time to get 
through their repertoire, which 
will not bear repetition. Only 
once have I known them introduce 
an entirely new item, and then it 
was an extemporary performance, 
not intended for us. They fought 
among the flowers over a love- 
rivalry of thirty years ago. The 
syringa was in bloom, which may 
have stirred memories and associa- 
tions, or it may have been the 
seent of roses. At any rate, they 
had a sudden bout of fisticufis, 
and silently engaged till separated 
by Davidson, summoned in haste 
by the gardener. He threatened 
them with bed, and it took a 
trinity of wits to fabricate a tale 
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of running into trees while chasing 
butterflies. 

A fortnight gives one enough of 
William and John, and their love 
affairs are not likely to cheer us 
any more. The calm succession 
of pump-rooms and hydropathics 
absorbs them. They go their way, 
chugging along at thirty miles an 
hour; past the hen-run and the 
shrubbery walks, where Davidson 
smokes his long cigars; past 
Bowie’s lodge, and so on to the 
main high-road. Her Ladyship 
relaxes, ever so little, and yet 
appreciably. It is as though some 
cause for vigilance had been 
removed, and I sometimes wonder 
if her enmity towards syringa 
blossom is in any way connected 
with a younger, slimmer Mr John, 
and what she would think were I 
to tell her who really broke the 
bathroom window. 

“My love is like a red, red 
rose——” hums the Laird, and 
Her Ladyship looks up from her 
writing-table to see him pass the 
window, immaculate and debonair. 
She knows he is not thinking of 
her, or any other love, but just 
behaving like the birds, singing 
because he cannot help it. She 
is writing in a little scarlet-covered 
book—a book without a title, in 
which she enters things that come 
into her head, or things that seem 
worth remembering. It is neither 
journal nor note-book, and contains 
a mixture of recipes for making 
beverages and preserves, with bits 
of information, or quotations that 
have appealed to her at different 
times. A serious flavour pre- 
dominates, but here and there a 
lighter touch appears; wit that 
is always saved from mere frivolity 
by its inner, sterling truth. “A 
spoonfu’ o’ stink will spoil a patfu’ 
o’ skink.” ‘“‘ How to make Feather 
Fowlie.” “How to turn red hair 
black.” “Het Pint (my grand- 
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aunt’s recipe).’”’ Then, whether 
with regard to context or not, I 
cannot say, “My blessings have 
been great and many.” At the 
end of the book she has inscribed 
her family pedigree, a kind of birth- 
brief and guarantee of authenticity. 

“John Anderson, my jo, 
John——” She was almost senti- 
mental, but it is time those tem- 
peramental pears were gathered, 
and she goes to the garden with a 
basket, to find the Laird already 
there, her coadjutor high-priest, 
waiting to perform an annual rite. 
A pear must drop of its own 
accord, or at the touch of a finger, 
and be deftly caught before it 
strikes the ground. The simple 
office of fruit-gathering becomes a 
test of skill, a wholly engrossing 
operation that calls for artistry 
in handling and an exactitude 
beyond the scope of ordinary 
hands. Pale golden harvest from 
the southern wall; this basketful 
will never see the loft of wooden 
trays or hobnob with red-faced 
apples. Mellow in perfection, these 
pears go straight to table, where 
their juicy fragrance wakens 
memories for two old people of 
fruit plucked in the Elysian days 
of long ago when they were boy 
and girl. 

Unruffied souls ; tranquilly con- 
tent in each other’s company, and 
with the small things that go to 
make up life; indissolubly united 
by the very qualities that seem 
most opposite ; I cannot visualise 
a cloud on their horizon, or one 
hankering regret when they look 
back upon the long, straight road— 
like the garden path—over which 
they have travelled in seemly con- 
cord from marriage day till now. 
I have a feeling that when these 
two go, Bewmarsh will dissolve 
and float away in mist wreaths, 
to attend their spirits—a setting 
heaven itself could not deny. 
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TEKI ...A MEMORY. 


BY F. 8S. POYNDER. 


On a crisp November morning 
in 1910 I was walking down to 
the Lines with the Jemadar 
Adjutant (a native officer and 
Assistant Adjutant, known as the 
J.A.) to inspect the first party of 
that year’s recruits. They had 
arrived from Gorakhpore, the 
Central Recruiting Depot for all 
Gurkha regiments, the evening 
before. All recruits are concen- 
trated here for enrolment on their 
first arrival from Nepal. 

Although I had only joined the 
regiment the previous year, I was 
lucky enough to be acting for H., 
our Adjutant, who was at home 
on furlough. In those days recruit 
training was the responsibility of 
the Adjutant. It was a strenuous 
but exceedingly interesting duty. 

I asked the J.A. what sort of 
boys had arrived in this first 
batch. His reply was, “ Usti” 
(Not bad). I found them, twenty- 
two in number, including a bugler, 
drawn up in single rank in charge 
of two of the recruiters. 

My first impression was favour- 
able, and this was confirmed on 
closer inspection ; they were good 
sturdy specimens of just the type 
we wanted. But I got a shock 
when I reached the left of the 
rank and the bugler. He was a 
tiny individual, and a most comical- 
looking lad. The minimum height 
limit for recruits was 5 feet 2 inches, 
but this was reduced for buglers, 
who do not carry rifles. This boy 
was only 4 feet 10 inches, but he 
was well built for his size and age. 
He had bat-like ears sticking out 
from a head too big for his body ; 
and his big humorous mouth was 
surmounted by a broad, flat nose 


exactly like a piece of putty stuck 
on a wall. However, it was his 
eyes that attracted attention. Set 
in the almond-shaped lids common 
to his Mongolian strain, they were 
golden-brown in colour, and had a 
twinkle at once intelligent, mirth- 
ful, and lovable. But for his eyes 
he was a human chimpanzee. So 
much for his appearance. 

In contrast to his fellows, how- 
ever, he displayed none of the 
rather stupid, hoydenish shyness 
which most Gurkha recruits affect 
when first addressed by a British 
officer. (In passing, it must be 
mentioned that I was possibly 
only the tenth white man whom 
they had ever seen.) This midget 
answered the stock questions about 
his name, age, caste, and district 
with a clarity and readiness that 
was almost amusing. He even 
volunteered that he wanted to be a 
rifleman and not a bugler, because 
he was afraid that, as such, he 
would have less chance to go on 
active service. This, of course, 
could not be considered at the time, 
and he was told to grow as much as 
he could before he was passed off 
the square to be attested. 

Although the chances of his 
attaining the standard height were 
most slender, the remark was not 
altogether begging the question ; 
for it is quite astonishing how 
Gurkha recruits develop during 
the first six to nine months of 
their training. 

The bugler’s name was Tek- 
bahadur. The termination ‘ baha- 
dur’ means brave, and is common 
to 80 per cent of Gurkha names. 
From the first he was, however, 
known as TEKI (pronounced 
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Takey), a name he kept throughout 
his service. The analogy of 
“taking a horse to the water” 
can well be applied to Teki and 
his bugling. But it was not for 
lack of trying, and goodness knows 
why he did not break a blood- 
vessel in his efforts to learn. He 
used to become puce in the face, 
and his neck would swell like a 
tyre being pumped up. But the 
only result was a discordant bray 
resembling a foghorn. He was 
the despair of the bugle-major, 
for recruits usually become fair 
buglers after a few weeks’ training. 

It looked as if he would have 
to be discharged ; for, despite his 
large heart, he was too small for 
the ranks. This was a pity, since, 
in everything except size, he 
compared favourably with his 
batch, now ninety-two in number. 
He was well above the average in 
intelligence, was quick to learn 
and keen as mustard, and was a 
very fair shot; above all, he had 
personality and wits, and could 
hold his own among his fellows. 

But, and it seemed an insuper- 
able but, he would never make a 
bugler, and he spoilt the look of 
any party in the ranks. In spite 
of this I persuaded the Colonel 
to keep him, anyhow until H. 
returned ; for I was sure that some 
reason could be found to keep 
the gallant midget. I arranged 
that he should have extra instruc- 
tion on certain lines. 

The battalion’s permanent home 
station had a bad malarial record, 
and was uncomfortably hot during 
the two months before the rains 
broke. The recruits of both 
battalions were therefore sent up 
to an excellent hill camp close by. 
Here they revelled in cool fresh 
hill air which more than com- 
pensated for somewhat restricted 
training facilities. Usually the 
Adjutants of the two battalions 
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shared the time in camp equally, 
about a month each. This year, 
however, 8S. of the 2nd Battalion 
could not get away from his office, 
so I was in charge for the whole 
time. I was glad, as, with little or 
no office work, I could devote 
most of my time to the men 
and get to know them and their 
language better. 

With only the two J.A.’s to 
help me, I was at it daily from 
daylight to dusk ; but we had two 
parade-free afternoons devoted to 
games, or an occasional paper- 
chase or khud race; in the latter 
one saw the recruits at their very 
best. In cantonments one had 
small chance of appreciating the 
astonishing speed at which these 
hillmen can cover steep, rough 
ground. They go uphill slowly 
but steadily, but it is coming 
downhill that the Gurkha is 
supreme. However rough the sur- 
face, and whether of loose shale 
or covered with large boulders, he 
seems to have the uncanny instinct 
of the hill goat in picking his way 
surely and fast. If there are a 
few trees by which he can steady 
himself, he will often leap ten or 
fifteen feet, swing round by trunk 
or branch, and proceed at full 


Teki, the pseudo-bugler, I sup- 
pose largely on account of his low 
centre of gravity, stood out in 
this respect. He looked like a 
rubber ball bouncing down the 
steep hill face, and I often caught 
my breath when I saw him do an 
apparently impossible leap over 
what appeared to be sheer faces 
of rock ; but I never saw him fall. 
The worst injury that he ever did 
to himself was the loss of bits of 
skin on arms or legs. His chances 
of retention in the battalion were 
greatly improved when he won a 
most gruelling race in the presence 
of both C.O.’s and the Brigadier. 
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There was very fair shooting if 
one worked for it, as there were 
gooral and k&khar in plenty, with 
a good chance of black bear. 
When I was alone at week-ends I 
used to take three or four of the 
recruits, with only a haversack 
ration apiece, and, with my gun 
and rifle, we would go off into the 
wilds. We were like a party of 
schoolboys, casting off all restraint, 
and trekking along shouting and 
singing with good spirits and the 
joy of life. As a means of getting 
to know the men, their language, 
and their customs, I know of no 
better method. Discipline and 
military routine rather cramps 
free and easy intercourse between 
the British officer and the men in 
barracks; but this is far from 
being the case on the hill or in 
the jungle, where I can imagine 
no more cheerful, gay, or useful 
companions. Those happy care- 
free week-ends, the world forgetting 
and by the world forgot, are among 
the most cherished of my memories. 

I remember one in particular 
during which I got to know young 
Teki better. I had heard rumours 
of bear at a spot some distance 
from camp, so took him and two 
other boys with me one Saturday 
early in June. We trekked hard 
and bivouacked near a village 
that night. Here I had confirma- 
tion of the rumours from a shep- 
herd. Early the following morning 
I sent off the other two lads with 
my gun in the opposite direction, 
and, with Teki, started off soon 
after daylight. We went fast for 
three hours, when I called a halt 
for food and rest. The sun was 
hot, and, after we had eaten, I 
lay back smoking in the shade. 
Teki, who had my field-glasses, 
was making a great to-do about 
searching every crest and hillside 
within view, however distant. 
Suddenly he gave a start and 
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jumped to his feet with an excited 
cry. He had seen something. I 
took the glasses from him, and, 
following his rather excited direc- 
tions, I, with some difficulty, 
picked out the form of a gooral 
on @ prominent crest; this was 
across a narrow but deep gully 
to our left. Watching carefully, 
I saw another gooral, partly con- 
cealed by a bush. Well done, 
Teki. 

I made a careful reconnaissance 
for our stalk. With the wind as 
it was, we would have to make a 
wide detour across the gully and 
into some jungle on the northern 
slope of the hill on which the 
gooral were. It would be a steep 
climb, but there would be cover. 
I calculated that we would have 
to go nearly one and a half miles, 
and have a climb of about six 
hundred feet to get a shot. I 
explained my plan to Teki, and we 
set off. 

The gully proved to be steeper 
and deeper than I thought, and 
it was nearly half an hour before 
we entered the jungle. This was 
patchy, with dense areas of ilex 
oak mingled with more open 
glades of birch, chestnut, and even 
a few walnut trees ; the going was 
steep and rough, with many loose 
boulders, and my main anxiety 
was lest I should send one 
of these crashing down the khud 
and so give ourselves away. Teki 
followed at my heels like a sporting 
dog, and I heard him mutter more 
than once urging me to go faster. 
We had just passed some meagre 
cultivation and were approaching 
a blind crest, when crash !—a 
boulder went hurtling down the 
khud on the far side. What had 
caused it, human being or animal ? 
I cursed Teki, who had started to 
jabber excitedly, and we quietly 
moved up to the crest. 

We peered over the edge, but 
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the visibility was less than thirty 
yards and we could see nothing. 
We crouched and waited anxiously. 
Two or three minutes later there 
was the crash of another boulder, 
accompanied by an unmistakable 
grunt; this was followed by 
squeaks and a tearing, grumbling 
sound just like puppies at play. 
Bear—by gad! and a female with 
cubs too. What luck! I could 
see nothing, but they sounded 
about fifty yards away, slightly 
down to our left front. There 
was a thick patch of ilex between 
us and the sound, and several 
large trees beyond. A flattish 
shallow ridge would give me a 
chance of skirting the ilex and 
crossing the steep khud; and, 
with luck, I should get a better 
viewpoint beyond. 

I gave Teki the strictest orders 
to stay where he was until I called 
or beckoned to him. Poor lad— 
his disappointment was pathetic. 
He had drawn his kukri, and I 
have no doubt he had already 
visualised a ferocious struggle with 
an enormous bear. But to let 
him come would be asking for 
trouble. I left him almost in 
tears, and, treading as gently 
as I could, set off across the 
ledge. Beyond the ilex the jungle 
opened up into a glade of chestnut 
and walnut; but the khud was 
still very steep, and I could see 
nothing of the bear. I crept to 
my right in the hope of getting a 
view from another angle round a 
large tree. In the keenest anticipa- 
tion I was just reaching it when 
@ violent hullabaloo started below 
me. A succession of loud, excited 
grunts accompanied shrill squeaks 
from the cubs, and the crash of 
falling boulders. I leapt round the 
tree just in time to see a large 
black bear going full speed down- 
hill and about to cross a blind 
crest. One cub was just ahead 


of her. I flung up my rifle and 
fired a snap-shot, but a flick of 
dust ahead of the bear showed me 
that I had missed; the bear and 
cub then disappeared. What on 
earth had flushed them? A 
glance over my shoulder and the 
answer was easy; Teki—his eyes 
wild with excitement and his 
kukri in his hand! I uttered an 
oath, and, yelling to him to follow, 
I plunged down the khud. But I 
soon gave it up, after we had torn 
our clothing and ourselves in a 
patch of ilex which seemed unend- 
ing; and there was no sign or 
sound of the bear. I roundly 
cursed Teki for disobeying my 
orders; but I soon had to stop 
that too, for his disappointment 
and contrite penitence would have 
drawn tears from a rock. And, 
after all, could I really blame 
him? This was his first stalk 
with a sahib, and after a bear too, 
@ wild animal which he had never 
seen. And then at the crucial 
moment to be told to sit quietly 
out of sight, within fifty yards, 
while I went on to shoot it! No. 
It could not be done. Human 
nature and curiosity were too 
much for him, and overcame orders, 
however stern. I think, in fact I 
am sure, that I would have done 
the same. I was much touched 
that night when, after cleaning 
my gun, he asked me to take him 
out shooting again in spite of his 
having disobeyed orders. I had 
no difficulty in reassuring him. 
The rains broke early that year, 
and we returned to cantonments 
sooner than usual. Though cooler, 
the intense damp stickiness was 
most trying after the grand hill 
camp. H. returned in mid- 


September and I stayed with him 
until the recruit draft was attested. 
My main anxiety was for Teki, 
and whether he would be accepted 
or not. I am thankful to say that 
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after some persuasion the C.O. 
and H. agreed to my idea of 
making him a permanent battalion 
H.Q. runner both in barracks and 
in the field. I also made him my 
batman. Despite his miniature 
build, no one ever regretted this 
decision, and he was soon @ general 
favourite wherever we went. 

The following spring I got a 
week’s leave to go fishing. There 
were several good rivers full of 
mahseer within easy reach of 
cantonments; and my favourite 
ran through magnificent Sal jungle. 
Apart from the fishing, these 
jungles abounded with game, there 
being tiger, panther, and deer of 
all kinds. The blocks were, how- 
ever, strictly preserved, and a 
shooting licence was required. 

Teki, now a full rifleman, and 
excused guard duties by virtue of 
his special duties, about which he 
put on immense swank, came with 
me. He professed to know all 
about fishing, but I soon found 
out that this knowledge was con- 
fined to the use of the circular 
casting-net so common on Indian 
rivers. A rod and line, casts, 
flies, spoons, and so on, were 
quite beyond him, as were the 
gaff and landing-net. I practised 
casting on the polo ground, and 
taught him the rudiments of the 
use of the two latter. But I was 
not too sanguine of what might 
happen if I got into a heavy fish 
which required the gaff. 

We reached the river in the 
evening with sufficient light for 
about half an hour’s fishing. There 
were some good pools near the 
bungalow, but I never got a rise 
in the first two I tried. I then 
fished a deep, smooth run as the 
short twilight was rapidly closing. 
Suddenly my reel screeched, and I 
was into a fish. It ran out about 
forty yards of line and then broke 
surface, showing me a gleam of 
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red-gold and silver. Teki, mad 
with excitement, rushed down the 
bank like a demented terrier; and 
it was only by shouting at him 
that I prevented him from dashing 
into the pool with the net in one 
hand and the gaff in the other. 
Fortunately I managed to land 
the fish on a sandy spit without 
his help; it weighed four and a 
half pounds, and was a good 
augury for the week’s leave. That 
night, grilled mahseer steaks, tough 
and bony, tasted like fresh run 
Scotch salmon. 

The Fates were kind, and I had 
good sport during the week. But 
I lost the heaviest fish I hooked, 
which was one of about twenty-five 
pounds. It took me in heavy 
water, and, for ten minutes or 
more, gave me the greatest fun ; 
but I knew that it would need the 
gaff toland it ; for the bank shelved 
and there were no shallows. 

I had given Teki several lessons 
in its use, and had practised him 
on a stocking full of weed; in 
cold blood, and with patient 
instruction, he became not unskil- 
ful. But his temperament was not 
equal to a ten minutes’ agonising 
struggle with, what seemed to him, 
a fighting whale. I told him to 
wait until I gave the word before 
he struck. When I did, what was 
the result ? Much what I expected 
and feared—a wild stabbing slash 
with the gaff, which missed the 
fish and snapped my cast a foot 
above the spoon! Oh, how I 
cursed, both Teki for what he had 
done, and myself for having brought 
out an ignorant youngster fishing. 
It was not until about an hour 
later, when he had helped me to 
land a nice eight-pounder with the 
net, that I partially forgave him. 
That evening he had the cheek 
to tell me that the big fish had 
given a wriggle away just as he 
struck. 
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We had the greatest excitement 
on our last day on the river. We 
had often seen deer during the 
week, and had found the pug- 
marks of both tiger and panther 
on the river bank. On the last 
morning I went down to just 
above where the river joined the 
Gunga. Here the stream divided 
into two, and the jungle fell back 
on both banks, which were covered 
with tall grass. At about ten 
o'clock, as I sat changing a cast, 
Teki had wandered a bit up-stream 
and was squatting on the bank 
some forty yards from me. Sud- 
denly I saw him stiffen and peer 
fixedly at the opposite bank in 
an attitude that was both excited 
and frightened. A minute or two 
later he ran down to me looking 
thoroughly scared. As he began 
to calm down I made out from his 
rather incoherent gabble that he 
had seen a tiger. It had come 
right down to the river bank, 
presumably to drink, but, seeing 
Teki, had stopped and stared at 
him. It had then quietly dis- 
appeared in the grass. Teki wanted 
me to cross and follow it at once, 
and could not appreciate my 
refusal to do so until I asked him 
if he expected me to stun it with 
my light spinning-rod. 

That was a halcyon day, and I 
killed six fish, the smallest of five 
and a half pounds, before we 
packed up to return to the bunga- 
low, en route to barracks the 
following morning. On the way 
back we were following a forest 
ride, just wide enough to take a 
bullock cart, and with both sides 
flanked by dense jungle into which 
we could not see more than a 
few yards. The twilight was 
deepening rapidly, but there was 
a@ bright moon. Suddenly to our 
right front a chital began to bark. 
I asked Teki what he thought had 
frightened it. We went on a short 
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distance and had rounded a bend, 
when I saw an animal on the path 
about one hundred yards ahead 
of us. There were always cattle 
grazing during the day, and I 
thought that this might be a cow 
or a calf which had strayed; in 
the gathering darkness all that I 
could make out was what seemed 
to be a dun-coloured animal moving 
slowly away from us. Teki, doubt- 
less remembering his experience 
of the morning, whispered to 
me excitedly, ‘ Bagh-Sahib-Bagh ” 
(Tiger). We slowed up and peered 
ahead intently. A few moments 
later the animal stopped, and, 
turning broadside on to us, stood 
and gazed in the direction in which 
the chital was still barking. Teki 
was right. It was a tiger, and, as 
it stood, I could distinctly see its 
striped flank. With hearts pound- 
ing we waited and wondered what 
would happen. The tiger stood, 
slowly waving its tail, for about 
half a minute, and then quietly 
disappeared into the jungle on 
the right-hand side. It took us 
several minutes before we plucked 
up sufficient courage to pass that 
spot; and it was almost dark 
when we did so—not quite at a 
run. Poor Teki! Two tigers in 
one day, and the first he had ever 
seen in his young life. We reached 
barracks the next afternoon. I 
only wished that I could have 
heard Teki’s account of the tigers, 
and of how the big fish got away ; 
I know that mine lost nothing in 
the telling. 

During the summer before the 
war the battalion was detailed to 
find the guard at Government 
Headquarters in one of the big 
hill stations. My company was 
selected for the duty, and again I 
was lucky, for my Company Com- 
mander was at home on furlough. 
I was therefore in charge. We 
escaped. the hot weather, and 
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there was polo until the rains broke, 
and the ground was close to the 
men’s lines. I lived in an hotel 
one and a half miles distant and 
about 1000 feet above. Like most 
hill stations, the place was built, 
apparently without method, all 
over a series of tree-covered ridges. 
The paths were steep and narrow, 
impassable to wheeled traffic 
except along the crest of the 
ridges, and there only rickshaws 
could go. To get anywhere one 
had to walk or ride, though 
women and invalids could use 
a dandy. With my ponies I 
could get to and from the lines 
comparatively easily ; but it took 
even a Gurkha a long time to 
walk, and there was no telephone. 
There was only one solution: Teki 
must learn to ride. 

My ponies were much too big 
and valuable, even if he could 
have got astride them, which I 
doubt, and he could never have 
mounted by himself, nor have 
exercised any control. The answer 
was a hill pony, commonly called 
a tat. I managed to find a most 
suitable, sturdy, dun mare, about 
eleven hands, with no vice, and 
quiet to ride or lead ; like most of 
her colour she was a good doer and 
was never sick or lame. 

Teki was naturally a bit nervous 
at first. My head syce and I, 
however, took him slowly to start 
with, and, after he had taken a 
few tosses without hurting himself, 
he gained confidence ; thereafter it 
was easy. Within a month he was 
trotting and cantering all over the 
station, cursing volubly when the 
hill coolies did not get out of his 
way. On one occasion he even 
held up the august equipage of 
‘His Excellency’ while he had a 
furious argument with two coolies 
who had nearly pushed his tat 
over the khud. He soon became 
a feature of the station, known to 
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Europeans and natives alike as 
‘The Little Gurk.’ He christened 
his tat ‘Swa&shni’ (Wife), and was 
quite devoted to her. 

With the help of my syces the 
tat’s turn-out was always exemp- 
lary, and, like her master, she 
would have done credit to a cavalry 
unit, except in size. Teki became 
mad keen on polo and continually 
asked me to let him try with stick 
and ball. But Swi&shni thought 
otherwise. The lad had a dozen 
heavy falls before he reluctantly 
gave it up. 

The summer polo tournament 
gave him, and the company, 
intense joy, not to say anguish, 
as @ brother officer and I formed 
part of a scratch side. All the 
men not on duty watched enthusi- 
astically both the practice and 
tournament games. I have never 
known @ more appreciative, but 
at the same time embarrassing, 
audience. I was playing back, 
and was therefore more easily 
seen. Every time I hit the ball 
there were cheers and clapping ; 
if I missed it, or was ridden off, 
there were loud groans; if the 
ball was hit up past me towards 
our goal there were shouts of, 
“About turn—Chanro, ch&nro ” 
(Quick, quick). We managed to 
win an exciting final by a one 
goal margin, and I really thought 
that they would go mad. Cheering 
wildly, they swarmed on to the 
ground and very nearly pulled 
me off my pony. But Teki sur- 
passed them all. As soon as the 
final bell rang, and. he knew that 
we had won, he leapt on to Swishni, 
thrashed her into a gallop, and 
careered across the ground, deter- 
mined to be the first to con- 
gratulate me. Completely out of 
control, he cannoned violently into 
the umpire and took an almighty 
toss right in front of the Governor’s 
stand. But he had his reward. 

K2 
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He persuaded me to let him carry 
the cup, a very large one, back to 
the hotel. To this day I can see 
him riding Swashni up the steep 
hill path, leading my three ponies 
back to the stables, and, like a 
standard-bearer, holding the cup 
in front of him on the pommel of 
his saddle. And all around him, 
laughing and cheering, were his 
pals from the company, as pleased 
and proud as he was himself. 

We returned to cantonments in 
the middle of October, and, of 
course, Sw&shni accompanied us. 
She proved invaluable during train- 
ing and on manceuvres that winter, 
and she and her master became 
almost a regimental mascot. They 
were known throughout the 
brigade, especially by the British 
battalion, where almost every 
soldier seemed to have a grin or 
a greeting for them whenever 
they met. 

It was a sad disappointment to 
Teki, as it was to all of us, when 
it was found impossible to take 
Sw&shni on active service when 
we mobilised a few months later. 
As it turned out, however, she 
would have been useless in France 
and for trench warfare. All of 
us who saw him will remember 
‘ The Little Gurk ’ and his dun tat 
Swashni wherever they went. They 
were a happy pair. 


The battalion mobilised on 9th 
August, and a hectic three weeks 
followed. It was with great relief 
that we reached Bombay early 
in September. Here we spent 
ten days in bivouac awaiting 
embarkation. 

To the men Bombay savoured of 
a dream. None of them had ever 
before seen the sea, a ship, or a 
city comparable in size or in 
population. Sight-seeing in parties 
was allowed, and the port, the 
shops and bazaars, and the busy 


streets, crowded with traffic and 
electric trams, were a never-ending 
source of wonderment and joy. The 
Zoo was @ novel delight; and so 
was crossing the street and dodging 
the traffic, a game as much enjoyed 
by these hill soldiers as by any 
slum urchins in London. But the 
biggest surprise was that the sea 
was salt. We had forgotten to 
tell them this curious fact. It 
was discovered when I took Teki 
for a bathe in Back Bay and he 
got some water into his mouth; 
he came out and ran down a 
hundred yards before going in 
again ; for he thought-that he had 
gone in at a dirty patch. 

The voyage to France was also 
full of interest and incident to 
them, once they had recovered 
from sea-sickness. 

With Egypt came the first signs 
of war ; for there were troops along 
the banks of the Suez Canal and 
Allied warships at Port Said. 

If Bombay and the voyage had 
been exciting, they paled into 
insignificance compared with Mar- 
seilles. Here indeed was a different 
world, with neither natives nor 
bullock carts. The inhabitants 
lined the streets six deep, and 
watched the Indian troops march 
through with the liveliest interest. 
But Gurkhas were beyond them. 
As we marched up the Cannebiére 
I overheard the remarks: ‘“‘Ceux 
sont Japonais,” “Non, Je crois 
Boers—Regardez les chapeaux.” 
The latter remark referred to the 
felt slouch hat worn by our men 
in marching order. At one short 
halt an excited man rushed up 
to me, swept off his bowler, and, 
pointing to the men, said in English: 
“Tell me, tell me, I ask you, 
please, what are those and where 
live they?” ‘“‘ They are Gurkhas 
—they live in Nepal,” I answered, 
much amused. ‘“ Gorkha, Gorkha, 
what is that? I have been to 
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Les Indes; I have very much 
travelled thero, but never did I 
see such @ face as that.” Was it 
very surprising that he had not 
heard of either Gurkhas or Nepal ? 

From Marseilles we went on to 
Orleans, the equipping station. 
Here we received transport and 
warm clothing before going to 
the actual battle front. Trans- 
port was a big problem, for carts 
and horses were issued, but no 
drivers. We were told to provide 
these from among the men and 
followers, irrespective of the fact 
that not a man in the unit had 
ever before seen, much less driven, 
an animal of this size. 

There were many comical scenes 
in the divisional camp during the 
following days, and Teki was to 
provide one of the most amusing. 
He, and some of his friends, had 
been chaffing one of the unfor- 
tunate bhistis (water-carrier) who 
was in charge of a pair-horsed 
cart. Do what he would, the 
bhisti could not get the horses 
to start. Teki volunteered to show 
him the way. The vehicle was a 
light van which had delivered 
laundry in Ealing in civil life, 
and the horses were on a pole and 
trace drive. He jumped on to 
the seat, and, having given them 
a violent jab in the mouth, he 
thrashed them soundly until, 
maddened with pain, they bolted 
straight through the camp. Com- 
pletely out of control, they were 
only stopped when the cart took 
and wrecked a Divisional Staff 
Officer’s tent. Of all the many 
cursings which Teki got during 
his service I think that one took 
first prize. 

The division reached the forward 
area at Merville at the end of 
October, and relieved a British 
formation immediately. Farther 
north the First Battle of Ypres 
was in full swing and at its most 


critical stage. There was a lull 
on our sector opposite La Bassée 
pending the result of this battle. 
Trenches, so-called, were merely 
shallow rifle-pits dug on the edge 
of ditches and hedgerows, and 
neither sited nor intended for 
anything but the most temporary 
occupation. As it turned out, 
they were, in fact, to be held 
practically on this identical ground 
for four years. 

That first winter was to prove 
a hard trial for the troops, especi- 
ally for the Indian corps, straight 
from the hot weather and rains in 
India. Regardless of unsuitable 
sites these temporary trenches 
were made permanent, and many 
were water-logged almost as soon 
as they were constructed. The 
very word ‘dug-out’ was un- 
known, and there was a complete 
absence of necessities such as duck- 
boards, Verey pistols, pumps, or 
gum-boots. Worst of all, we were 
consistently bombarded day and 
night by enemy artillery of all 
calibres, with little or no response 
from our own guns; another 
refinement was the heavy trench- 
mortar and the hand grenade, 
neither of which had ever been 
seen or heard of by our troops. 
Owing to paucity of reserves the 
division was in the forward area, 
without relief, and never out of 
range of shell-fire until Xmas ; 
more than two-thirds of this time 
was spent in the front-line trenches. 

But, if conditions were deplor- 
able, there were compensations. 
Not the least was the spirit of 
camaraderie among the troops 
bred by this novel and unpleasant 
existence. Second only to his 
reverence and respect for his 
British officers, is the Gurkha’s 
admiration for ‘Thomas Atkins.’ 
If the latter is a Highlander and 
wears a kilt, this is increased ten- 
fold. Highland-Gurkha friendship 
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is of long standing, and possibly 
had its origin in the Mutiny and 
the Second Afghan War. It is 
significant that when Lord Roberts 
was raised to the peerage he chose 
as supporters to his coat of arms 
a Highlander and a Gurkha. It 
can be imagined with what satis- 
faction our men found that we 
were brigaded with a famous 
kilted unit; and it was even 
better that there was a second 
Highland battalion in the division. 

The most friendly and convivial 
relations were apparent right away, 
conducted entirely in the astonish- 
ing jargon of the British soldier 
who has served in India, and which 
is quite incomprehensible to the 
outsider. In the trenches the 
men of both races shared their 
cigarettes and rum rations, and 
exchanged the most impossible 
yarns of what they had done, or 
would do, to the ‘ Alleyman !’ 

In billets this camaraderie of 
the line resolved into visits to the 
nearest canteen or estaminet. Our 
men also often staged a company 
‘nautch’ (sing-song and dance), 
at which the Highlanders were 
always honoured and welcome 
visitors. Enthusiasm reached a 
zenith if a mixed reel to the pipes 
could be arranged. The following 
incident further illustrates these 
happy relations. 

One night a Gurkha sentry on a 
main road through a village loudly 
and persistently challenged two 
men in the Black Watch; this, 
although they were clearly visible 
in the moonlight, wearing the kilt, 
and talking the inimitable jargon 
above-mentioned. At the third 
ferocious “ Halt,” one of them 
avawered, “Orl right, Johnny— 
Bareilly Wallah!” No German 
could ever have thought of such 
a reply even if he had been dis- 
guised as a Highlander. 

At the beginning of the spring 
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came the first big British attack 
staged since trench warfare had 
started. This was at Neuve 
Chapelle, and both divisions of the 
Indian corps were heavily engaged. 
It was the only occasion in France 
on which the men of our battalion 
got hand to hand with the enemy 
and were able to use their kukris. 
And to this opportunity I was to 
owe my life. This heavy, bent, 
national knife more than proved 
its value as a trench weapon on 
this, as on many a future occasion. 
But for Teki and his, I should 
have been killed when we first 
reached the enemy trench. I was 
closely engaged with a German, 
when I saw, out of the corner of 
my eye, another man raising his 
rifle to fire at me at point-blank 
range. At this critical moment 
Teki jumped into the trench, 
practically on top of him, and 
severed his right arm at one blow 
just above the wrist. 

With -the summer, the arrival 
of territorial, Dominion, and New 
Army formations entailed fewer 
and shorter periods in the line; 
conditions were also much better ; 
for the dreary squalor of mud and 
filth cleared up, and the trenches 
were dry and clean. During the 
later stages of the Battle of 
Richebourg the battalion was hold- 
ing a sector near the village of 
that name. Earlier unsuccessful 
attacks had left numerous British 
corpses between the lines, which, 
thanks to the barbarous enemy 
only 250 yards away, could only 
be removed or buried at night. 
This necessary but most unpleasant 
duty had not been finished when 
we took over the sector. 

Teki, largely owing to the recent 
issue of some telescopic sights, 
had become an ardent and fairly 
successful sniper. Close behind my 
company sector there was a group 
of ruined cottages which gave 
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an excellent viewpoint into and 
beyond the enemy lines. I allowed 
Teki to lie hidden in one of these 
on the chance of getting an unwary 
Hun. About 11 a.m. on his second 
morning there, he saw from his 
hidden position an arm being 
lifted occasionally from a shell- 
hole more than half-way across 
No Man’s Land. Without any 
hesitation he crept down to the 
trench, and, without a word to 
anyone except a sentry, climbed 
over the parapet and crawled out 
to the spot. I was at the other 
end of the company sector with 
the Divisional Commander, who 
was paying us a visit. The first 
I heard of Teki’s action was from 
one of the Gurkha officers, who ran 
along to tell me. 

We hurried to the best view- 
point and watched with anxious 
eyes. Unobserved by the Hun 
less than one hundred yards away, 
Teki reached and disappeared into 
the shell-hole; then, slowly and 
laboriously, he dragged the man 
from shell-hole to shell-hole back 
towards our line. When in the 
open he used the cover afforded 
by several corpses most skilfully, 
and, by the mercy of God, he was 
unseen by the Boche sentries. A 
hasty telephone message arranged 
for intermittent artillery fire on the 
enemy line to keep heads down. 
At last, to everyone’s relief, he 
reached our wire and crawled 
through a hole which had been 
hastily dug through the parapet. 
The rescued man was a lance- 
corporal of the Highland Light 
Infantry, whose thigh had been 
broken in a night attack four nights 
previously ; since then he had 
subsisted on the filthy water in the 
shell-hole. His gratitude was as 
pathetic as his condition as he 
was carried safely away. Some 
time later the C.O. received a 
wonderful letter of grateful thanks 


written at his dictation by a 
base hospital nurse. It was satis- 
factory to be able to reply that 
his rescuer had been given the 
‘Indian Order of Merit,’ second 
only to the ‘V.C.,’ as an immediate 
award. 

Possibly foolhardy after this 
incident, but I think more from 
mischief and dare-devilry, Teki 
nearly lost his life a month later. 
A French steel helmet had been 
issued to the company for trial 
and report, and in explaining its 
object I was very careful to 
emphasise that it was not bullet 
proof. A day or two later it was 
reported to me that Teki had been 
wounded. I hurried along and 
found him the centre of a group of 
men half serious and half amused. 
There was blood streaming down 
one side of his head and face, 
but it was a good sign that he was 
cursing heartily. A hasty exam- 
ination revealed a long shallow 
scalp wound only. I asked him 
what had happened, and his 
answer was that the helmet 
was no use. He had been told 
that it was bullet proof, and look 
at the result; the helmet itself 
had wounded him. I was then told 
that he had climbed on to the 
parapet to test it for a bet! By 
sheer good luck the bullet had 
glanced across the side of it 
(thereby incidentally proving its 
worth and object), and the wound 
had been caused by the torn edges. 
He was bandaged up and sent off 
to the Aid Post with a reprimand 
that was much tempered by 
thankfulness. 

In July the battalion had its 
first rest immune from shell-fire 
since January. It marched back 
miles, right out of the devastated 
area, and spent three weeks in 
billets untouched by war, set in 
an unspoiled countryside and leafy 
orchards. The period was devoted 
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to a thorough reorganisation and 
refit, to smartening up parades, 
and to training; bathing, sports, 
games, and nautches were ar- 
ranged, and the men revelled in 
comparative peace and comfort 
such as they had not known since 
the arrival in the forward area 
nine months - before. 

It was very interesting to watch 
their relations with the French 

ts on whom they were 
billeted. Many of them had 
picked up sufficient words in 
French to make themselves par- 
tially understood. It was most 
entertaining to see groups or 
individuals sitting in the kitchens, 
and carrying on a cheerful if 
broken conversation with the 
hostess while they drank beer or 
coffee. The Gurkha from the 
first was most popular with the 
French ‘Madame’ of billet or 
estaminet. She appreciated his 
sense of humour, and also his 
extravagant habits when he had 
any money to spend; and she 
liked his discipline and cleanly 
habits. The latter could be under- 
stood when one saw the state in 
which her own compatriots left 
many of the billets. 

The battalion returned to the 
forward area in the latter half of 
August. For over a month it was 
engaged in most strenuous fatigue 
duties both in and behind the 
foremost trenches; these were 
preparations for the division’s part 
in the Battle of Loos. This 
started on 25th September. Like 
so many attacks of those days, 
the initial success could not be 
consolidated, and the only result 
on our divisional sector was a few 
prisoners and a heavy casualty 
list. The battalion, in a reserve 
réle, spent: the day wandering 
about in a maze of trenches which 
were bombarded heavily and con- 
sistently. In one congested area 


a heavy shell took a grievous toll. 
It pitched right in a crowded 
trench, blew six men to pieces, 
and wounded severely ten more, 
To everyone’s regret, one of the 
wounded was little Teki. He had 
a ghastly gash in his broken right 
thigh, and most of the flesh on the 
forearm, and the thumb and two 
fingers of his left hand, had been 
torn away; another splinter had 
cut his left ear in half. Goodness 
knows how he was alive, much 
less conscious, but he was, and 
spoke to me. We did what we 
could with field dressings, and I 
gave him some morphia, which 
he acknowledged with a brave 
smile, though his eyes looked like 
those of a wounded deer. More 
than one of us felt a lump in his 
throat as the stretcher bore the 
wee lad away to the Aid Post. 

Four days later when the 
battalion came out of the line I 
hastened to inquire about him from 
a doctor friend in the field ambu- 
lance. Although his unit had dealt 
with the casualties of four Gurkha 
battalions on that evil day, he 
remembered Teki and said, ‘‘ That 
boy is a cast-iron miracle; God 
knows why he is alive, but he is, 
and I'll stake my medical reputa- 
tion that he will recover. Do you 
know what he said as he left here ?” 
I replied in the negative. 

“A Seaforth orderly helped to 
lift his stretcher into the motor 
ambulance which took him off. 
Only the boy’s eyes and mouth 
were visible under the bandages, 
but he grinned at the Jock and 
said feebly, ‘Bon soir, Mademoi- 
selle!’” What a lad, and, by gad, 
what guts ! 


Long years passed before the 
battalion returned to its home 
station in India after service on 
other fronts. There were still 


many shattered war relics in the 
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lines to greet it, cheery battered 
lads, several minus a limb, who 
had been wounded in France or 
Mesopotamia. 

As I was leaving the barracks 
a tiny familiar figure hobbled 
towards me. It was Teki! His 
left sleeve hung empty, and his 
right leg was three inches shorter 
than the other, so that he could 
only hobble on a stick; half of 
one ear had gone, and there was 
a deep scar on his neck. But his 
mouth split his ugly little face into 
a grin of welcome as he stopped 
and saluted. I felt the same lump 
in my throat as when I had last 
seen him going off to the R.A.P. 
at Loos. He told me of hospital 
in Brighton, and of how the King 
and Queen had stopped by his 
bed and had spoken to him. Then 
he talked of Nepal. He had got 
his disability pension and had 
gone off to his home. But he 
found that his parents had died 
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during the war, and a relative 
had abducted his wife and stolen 
his small property. He had also 
found difficulty in the hills with 
his lame leg. So he had returned 
to the depot. Before we parted 
he told me, “The Major Sahib 
has given me a job in the dairy and 
I have got a quarter in the married 
lines.” Then with great pride, “I 
have got a son too now, Captan 
Sahib !” 


He is still working in the regi- 
mental dairy. God bless your 
stout heart, Teki boy. Advancing 
years, pain, and rheumatism have 
not dimmed the twinkle in your 
eyes, nor blunted your grand faith 
and courage. 

Whoever sees you _ hobbling 
round the Lines is wafted in spirit 
to the ditches of Flanders, where 
you and your kind proved worthy, 
once again, of the glorious tradi- 
tions of your warrior race. 
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BEASTMARK THE SPY.? 


BY STORER CLOUSTON, 


xxXxII. THE 


Mr Henry BatHAM, typical 
London man about town (with 
that little place in the country 
which kept him always so fit- 
looking), dined at a small corner 
table at his club. Beside him sat 
‘a fellow-member, though one only 
occasionally seen in the club, 
since his business took him much 
abroad; Mr Munkaster by name, 
@ smallish, slight, spruce figure, 
grey-haired, though not beyond 
the fifties, with a long thin lined 
face and a quiet, reserved manner. 

No other table was within ear- 
shot, yet they spoke in lowered 
voices; not as men talking of 
anything they should not; for 
their manner was perfectly assured 
and even matter of fact, but 
rather as two business men might 
be expected to talk when they dis- 
cussed important business matters. 

“* What exactly did the telegram 
say ?” Mr Munkaster inquired. 

Balham took it out of his pocket 
and read it deliberately. 

“All right but have left old 
address. Will send new one later. 
Glad see you whenever possible. 
Mary.” 

** Well, what’s the matter with 
it?” 

Balham frowned at the wire. 
He was not so calmly alert as 
usual, nor so completely master of 
himself and all he surveyed. 

“Somehow I don’t quite like 
it,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

Balham answered slowly— 

“TI don’t know. I’ve got a kind 
of hunch that something is wrong.” 


TELEGRAM. 


The other smiled. It was a 
curiously wolf-like smile which 
quite altered his face. It suggested 
no longer quiet business acumen, 
but rather sinister amusement. 

“* I’ve warned you before, Harry, 
you are too fond of that bit of 
goods. Up to a point, well and 
good; but too much fondness 
interferes. I’ve seen a woman 
play hell with a man’s judgment 
too often. She would surely warn 
you if anything had gone wrong.” 

Balham nodded. 

“I know. And yet there’s 
something—something not quite 
like Marie about it.” 

“About that wire ? 
see it.” 

Mr Munkaster examined the tele- 
gram closely and handed it back. 

“For a letter, rather laconic. 
But this is a telegram and it 
seems to me perfectly O.K. Does 
she usually send love and kisses by 
wire ?” 

Again that unpleasing smile 
severed his face like a sword-gash. 

“Not much! At the same 
time. . . I’m not superstitious, but 
I have a sort of feeling...” He 
broke off with a forced laugh. 
“Tm half inclined to go to her at 
once—and half inclined to wait 
here and see what happens.” 

“See what happens? Nothing 
can happen without you.” 

“Well, to see what has 
happened. I’ve an instinct which 
hasn’t failed me yet .. .” 

The other interrupted with a 
short laugh. 

“I don’t believe in instincts. 


Let me 
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They are all a matter of stomach ! 
I get one whenever I’ve indigestion. 
That wire reads to me absolutely 
normal. Can you honestly deny 
it?” 

* No,” Balham admitted. 
“There’s nothing specific. It 
doesn’t seem to read quite like 
her; and yet I admit I can’t lay 
my finger on anything.” 

‘Well then, forget it; for you’ve 
got to go, Harry; and at once.” 

Balham looked at him sharply. 
It was evident that he preferred to 
give orders, not to take them. 

** What do you mean ?” 

“As you know, I’ve just come 
back from seeing...’ He broke 
off and glanced round him to 
make sure there was no chance of 
an eavesdropper. There was no 
sign of one, yet he preferred to be 
entirely on the safe side. With 
his fish-knife he drew a symbol 
on the tablecloth, and then quickly 
smoothed it out again. ‘ You 
understand ? Well, it’s all ar- 
ranged. The night is fixed, but 
of course you’ve got to confirm. 
Only it must be this week and as 
soon as possible. The weather 
forecasts are good; everything is 
prepared. We risk more by waiting 
than by acting quickly. They 
can’t guarantee the weather con- 
ditions to last. Even a high glass 
may fall suddenly, and news of 
preparations may leak out. Can 
you start tonight ?” 

“Tonight ? I hadn’t meant to, 
but I can, if it’s necessary.” 

“Good. They said they knew 
they could count on you.” 

The compliment evidently went 
home; yet Henry Balham still 
lacked his calm confidence. 

“Well, Tll see now whether 
there’s anything in my hunch,” he 
said with a half laugh that betrayed 
a lingering touch of apprehension. 

** Your glass is empty,” his friend 
said with a glint of that wolf-like 
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smile. “‘Too much sobriety is as 
bad as too much woman.” 

He filled both their glasses, and 
Balham drank his at a gulp. 

“I needed that,” he said, and 
refilled the glass. ‘And now tellme 
more. Is it big—er—business?”’ 

They both used commercial 
language so far as possible. Every 
precaution, in fact, was taken ; 
up to.the limits of their imagination 
and foresight. Though, of course, 
there might conceivably be details 
overlooked. One cannot have 
supreme confidence in one’s self 
and one’s plans and also keep 
such a wary eye for pitfalls as the 
less complacent. 

“Pretty big,” Mr Munkaster 
said, ‘‘ but that part is outside 
my province. I have your instruc- 
tions here ’’—he touched his breast 
pocket—“‘and you'll be able to 
see for yourself. Shall I hand 
them over now ?” 

Both men glanced round them, 
and Balham answered— 

** Quite safe. Yes, give them to 
me now.” 

The other handed him a bulky 
sealed envelope. 

‘Tf the nice, dear, unsuspicious 
police had happened to examine 
my pockets in a lucid interval, 
that would have been a good haul,” 
he laughed. 

Balham felt the envelope. 

“Pretty full instructions evi- 
dently. They don’t leave much 
to one’s intelligence—not even to 
mine ; which has served them well 
enough to be trusted, I should say.” 

“They trust you, Harry; never 
fear,’ his friend said soothingly, 
“IT can assure you of that. But 
the German mind loves details— 
lots of them—how to step first 
with your left foot and then with 
your right.” 

Mr Munkaster was of cosmo- 
politan origin, but so diabolically 
clever and so very useful that his 
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Aryanism was taken on trust. 
Nevertheless his companion looked 
displeased. There seemed to be a 
savour of ironic criticism in his 
remark; and that was not per- 
mitted to a hybrid, however clever 
and useful. 

“* If my country insists on details, 
it is because they are required. 
And that is the reason why we 
succeed while other nations fail.” 

Mr Munkaster turned preter- 
naturally solemn. He raised his 
glass and said gravely, “To our 
country,” and Balham as gravely 
drank too. 

They cut out a course and 
shortened the dinner. Time had 
become precious since that 
summons. Balham had a room 
at the club, and was changing 
there before his night journey. 
As they parted in the hall the 
other said seriously, with a single 
keen glance at his friend— 

“The fair Marie must wait, I 
presume, till business is over.” 

Balham answered sharply— 

** Wait where ? That’s the devil 
of it. If she wires again now she’ll 
miss me. I want to know what’s 
happened to her.” 


“It is big business,’’ Munkaster 
reminded him. 

“TI know, and I won’t let it 
suffer.” He hesitated for an 
instant and then his voice fell 
guardedly. “The fact is, she’s 
doing a damned delicate job. I 
wired her directions—I half wish 
I hadn’t now. But there’s time 
to see about both. Good-night.”’ 

**Good-night and good luck,” 
Mr Munkaster answered in the 
most cordial English fashion. But 
when he was outside on the pave- 
ment, that sly wolfish look 
returned. 

“A truculent swine!” he said 
to himself. “But it’s damned 
cleverly disguised. My God, he 
is clever! Still, I suspect his 
Marie is going to give him a bit 
of trouble. That wire was not 
quite O.K. If I'd said what I 
thought he. might have done 
something foolish. That woman’s 
his only weakness. I wonder 
what game they’ve been playing ? 
Delicate, he called it. Just a little 
too dashed clever, probably. Well, 
our always-triumphant country 
can’t afford to lose him. He's 
good value for his villainy.” 


xxXxXIl. THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


Dusk had faded into dark. 

There was a light chilly offshore 
’ breeze, and the sea was so quiet 
along that coast that the rubber 
boat made an easy landing in the 
little cove which broke the cliff- 
line, where on most winter days a 
lifeboat would never dream of 
approaching. 

**'You’ve had luck,”’ one of the 
figures in the boat said, as he laid 
it alongside a ledge of rock. 

** And my luck is going to hold,” 
the other answered. 

He stepped ashore and the two 
spoke for a few minutes in guarded 
voices. The man still in the boat 


was in naval uniform. The other 
who had landed was well but 
soberly dressed in tweeds. Many 
of his fellow-members of the 
Sportman’s Club would have 
recognised the elegant figure and 
regular features of Mr Henry 
Balham, and have been extremely 
surprised to see him at this hour on 
that desolate northern coast. 
“Yes, it’s a good omen,” he 
went on. “I’d_ been rather 


wondering what luck I was going 
to have, but a good beginning is 
half the battle. I’m safely ashore, 
thanks to you. Now I trust to 
my own wits.” 
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“You are sure. you will find a 
car?” 

“Unless the devil has cut us 
out and stolen it first. It’s kept 
in a shed for us to steal—not the 
least useful link in our organisation. 
A certain farmer makes a nice 
little addition to his income by 
leaving that shed door open and 
remaining deaf and dumb. Look 
for me here in a couple of hours. 
Till then, be good—as our stupid 
friends the English say.” 

He waved his hand, made his 
way cautiously up the shingle 
beach till he found a road, and 
then stepped out confidently. He 
had steeled his mind against all 
forebodings by this time, and now 
the ease with which he had sur- 
mounted what might have been 
the very awkward business of 
making a landing, and the exhilar- 
ating sense of adventure, with a 
firm empty road underfoot, and 
those wits to guide him which had 
never failed him yet, sent his 
spirits soaring up. His doubts 
when he first read that telegram 
seemed to him now absurd. There 
was nothing to justify them— 
absolutely nothing. 

A walk of a mile and he had 
found the car. The petrol tank 
was full, the engine running nicely, 
every arrangement perfect. He 
set off under his dimmed head- 
lights, going warily but seeing 
nothing on the road, till after a 
few more miles he recognised 
from map and description the small 
square house a short way from the 
roadside. He turned the car ready 
for his departure in case it had 
to be hurried, which was not in the 
least likely, and then walked down 
the gravel path to the front door. 

The bell as usual produced no 
results at all, but a few moments 
rapping brought a tall gaunt 
figure to the door, framed plainly 
by the lamplight behind him. 
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““Mr MacFadyean, I believe ?” 
the visitor asked politely. 

** Ay,” said the minister, ‘‘ that’s 
me. But who are you and what 
are you wanting ?” 

Mr Henry Balham was a little 
taken aback by this brusque 
greeting. He had understood the 
old gentleman to be the simplest 
and friendliest of creatures. He 
answered still more politely— 

“My name is Ramsgate. I am 
a@ connection of your grand-niece, 
Mrs Osborne.” 

He could see the gaunt figure 
start perceptibly, and felt he was 
being gazed at very hard indeed. 
Was it sheer eccentricity? He 
wondered. And then abruptly 
the minister said— 

“Come away in. Ay, Id like to 
have a word with you.” 

For the first time since he had 
laid his vague apprehensions aside 
and started on his adventure, 
there began to steal into Balham’s 
heart a shade of disquiet. There 
seemed to be more than mere 
eccentricity in the  minister’s 
manner; something like a pur- 
pose, and not an altogether friendly 
purpose either. Yet when he 
faced him in the lamp-lit sitting- 
room and saw his scarecrow figure 
plainly, with its mop of tousled 
hair and the deeply lined face 
with its wandering eyes, there 
was no evident sign of anything 
but a mind that wandered like 
the eyes—the mere wreck of an 
intelligence which had probably 
never been high. At the same 
time something had clearly upset 
the man recently, and his visitor’s 
introduction of himself had appar- 
ently disconcerted him afresh. The 
obvious thing to do was to address 
him quietly under a steady eye. 

“Is Mrs Osborne staying with 
you at present ?” he asked. “ Or, 
if she isn’t, do you know where 
she has gone ?”’ 
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For a moment Mr MacFadyean 
made no answer. Then he put the 
surprising question— 

** Who is yon Mrs Osborne ? ” 

“Who is she? Surely you 
know she’s your grand - niece. 
Didn’t she tell you so herself ? ”’ 

“‘ Ay,” said the minister, “ she 
did. She told me she was the 
grand-daughter of my deceased 
sister, Jessie Gillespie.” 

““ Well; I happen to know that 
is perfectly correct.” 

The minister’s stare intensified 
and his voice rose still higher. 

“This very morning I got a 
letter from my sister Jessie. She’s 
still living. And, what’s more, 
she never had a bairn in her life. 
That woman canna have been her 
grand-daughter. It’s physically 
impossible. She’d have had to 
have a daughter first—and she 
hasna had one. And she’s no dead 
—so she canna be dead.” 

Henry Balham’s brows rose in 
well-simulated surprise. Into his 
eyes he threw very nearly the 
right expression of wonder. He 
pursed his mouth to represent 
perplexity. But in his heart his 
resolution was already formed. 
If this man had already spread 
the strange news abroad, the 
game was up. Marie was perhaps 
already arrested. Suspicion was 
abroad. Every plan he had formed 
was in critical danger. But if he 
had not spread the news, then 
the remedy was obvious ; the only 
problem was the means. 

“This is most extraordinary,” 
he said. ‘I don’t understand it 
at all. Have you shown this 
letter to anybody else, or consulted 
anyone ?” 

“TI have not yet seen anyone 
to consult. The post came that 
late. And I’m whiles forgetful. 
I put the letter down and forgot 
to open it. It’s a strange thing 
that ; how I should lay it on my 


verra table and forget to open it ; 
is it not?” 

“Very strange. Yes, it’s odd 
what tricks memory plays us.” 
Balham spoke slowly and with 
every appearance of interested 
sympathy. Inwardly he was plan- 
ning——planning every detail. It 
must seem perfectly natural ; that 
was essential. But there was just 
one point he must make sure of. 

“You won’t be consulting any- 
body tonight, will you? Your 
servant, for instance ?”’ 

**Me consult yon child Lizzie! 
What for should I? Besides, she’s 
away off home an hour ago.” 

“Really ; then you live quite 
alone in the house, Mr Mac- 
Fadyean ?” 

“Ay; I’ve no other company 
but my Maker, who’s aye with 
us all.” 

Mr Balham himself had never 
noticed His presence. Nor did 
he count such company in the 
minister’s house as at all detri- 
mental to his plans. In his all- 
conquering fatherland that name 
did not appear on the muster-roll 
even of an ersaiz battalion; and 
what is of no value for military 
purposes need trouble nobody. 
He glanced round the room, 
swiftly but carefully. There was 
to be no struggle if he could 
help it, but it was well to make 
sure there was nothing breakable. 
He saw nothing but the lamp on 
the table. That must be moved 
farther away. 

On the mantelpiece was a single 
faded photograph. 

“Is that a photo of your 
sister?” he asked. 

The minister turned round and 
took it in his hand. His move- 
ments were very slow nowadays, 
and Balham had time enough to 
push the table back. Then as 
the poor old man turned round 
again he sprang at him, handker- 
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chief in hand. Before his victim 
had time to cry out the handker- 
chief was rammed into his mouth, 
and he himself flung into one of 
his horse-hair arm-chairs. Three, 
four, five minutes passed in a 
silence only broken by the feeble 
rapping of his heels upon the 
floor, and even that sound quickly 
ceased. But it was better to give 
him full five minutes. One wanted 
to be thorough—a credit to the 
fatherland. Well might he be 
called ‘Beastmark’! It did remind 
one of the great prophet of ruthless 
thoroughness. 

Losing no time, the slayer 
swiftly imspected his work. 
Another fly killed—and very neatly 
too; he had never ridded the 
world of anyone more deftly. The 
man was very old and frail; he 
had died of a stroke obviously ; 
no country doctor would question 
it, especially as there would be 
no trace left of any visitor. The 
broken photograph frame was the 
only sign of disorder, and even 
that vanished when he had thrown 
the fragments of glass into the 
fire and thrust the rest into his 
pocket. He opened the door and 
looked out, to make sure of his 
bearings when he crossed the 
lobby in the dark, and then he 
turned the lamp out. The front 
door he simply shut quietly behind 
him. No need to lock it; the 
minister had died suddenly before 
he locked up for the night; that 
would be the natural and obvious 
explanation. Besides, it would be 
impossible to lock it on the outside 
and leave the key inside. The 
simplest course was the safest ; he 
had always found that. 

A couple of minutes later he 
was on the dark empty road again, 
on his way back to the rubber 
boat. He felt not a twinge of 
compunction; an all-conquering 
Aryan was above that sort of 


thing. But was he as_ cool 
as such an Aryan ought to be 
after accomplishing a good deed ? 
Several times he found himself 
driving faster than he intended. 
With those infernal dimmed head- 
lights one might risk a really 
valuable life. Surely he could not 
be in haste to put as many miles 
as possible between the Aryan and 
the scene of his dexterity; that 
would be unreasonable. Yet some- 
how or other his speed would keep 
on increasing. 

He told himself that he had 
indeed one legitimate cause for 
worry, apart from this trifling 
affair; enough to excuse an 
occasional pressure on the acceler- 
ator. Where was Marie? Not at 
that house, and not at the Hall. 
So much was certain. But negative 
certainties were not very consoling. 
He wanted to know where she was 
—wanted badly to know. 

He reached the shed far too 
soon. His business had taken 
him at least half an hour less 
than he had calculated. He ran 
the car into the shed, quietly 
closed the door, and sét off at 
an easy saunter towards the shore. 
As he was a cleanly man, his first 
instinct’ was to wipe his hands 
after contact with the car and the 
door. He felt in his pocket for 
his handkerchief, and then stood 
stock-stiil and no longer felt as 
cool and composed as a successful 
Teuton should. The handkerchief 
was not in his pocket. 

** Where in hell’s name .. .?” 
he murmured. “I put it back 
in my pocket—I swear I did. 
Then where? The lobby? The 
gravel path? Ah, the floor of the 
car, of course.” 

He went back to the shed and 
searched the car thoroughly. Nota 
sign of it there. This time his 
walk over the firm dark road in 
the bracing night air was not in 
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the least exhilarating. He tried 
to dismiss the incident as a mere 
trifle. Even if he had left it on the 
floor of the room, what did it 
matter? He stood clean outside 
the petty police and law courts of 
this despised land. But that 
attitude was a failure; so far at 
least in keeping his mind free from 
troublesome thoughts. They would 
keep on retracing every movement. 
Where was it most likely to have 
fallen out of his pocket? He 
could remember putting it back 
in the pocket, but not pushing 
it well down, as undoubtedly he 
ought to have done. He swore 
aloud to think that he—Henry 
Balham—should have made such 
a slip. It was damnable; _in- 
explicable. 

Then he began to wonder how 
that handkerchief was marked. 
Some of his had merely ‘H. B.’ 
worked into a neat monogram, 
but a few had his full name. 
Which had this? Again he had 
to confess to a slip in matters of 
detail—the thing on which he 
so prided himself. It was perhaps 
an excusable slip this time. Could 
even the cleverest and most subtle 
be expected to see how every 
handkerchief was marked? Never- 
theless he would never again fail 


to look; that was a useful lesson 
learned. 

And now supposing the worst: 
the handkerchief dropped in the 
very room, and... But his mind 
sheered away from that problem. 
It would be all right—it must be 
all right—the all-wise and all- 
conquering fatherland was always 
triumphant. 

By this time he was crouching 
on the dark shore cursing that 
rubber boat for lingering so long. 
The chilly night air lowered the 
temperature of the blood; and 
that caused such uncomfortable, 
even un-Aryan, thoughts to spring 
up out of the black pebbly beach 
and the dark ocean. There even 
would steal into his mind a 
memory of those rapping heels 
and that limp body; and not 
at all a triumphant memory, 
as it ought to be. If he had but 
known it, those infernal thoughts 
did at least preserve him from 
remembering one other slip—an 
error that would have hurt his fine 
Teutonic pride very sorely indeed. 

And then at last he saw the 
dim shape of the rubber boat, 
and rose with a sigh of relief. 
Never again would he permit his 
steely mind to dwell on that 
incident. 


XXXIV. THE INFALLIBLE ARYAN. 


Dennis Molloy, that genial Irish- 
man, was still on the pay-roll at 
the aerodrome, and still inhabited 
his lonely cottage. His habits, 
however, had changed. He had 
disappeared for one whole night, 
and had not been at work on the 
following day. Then he had 
returned, but it was now to lead 
an entirely secluded existence save 
when he was actually at work. 
Once or twice he had visitors 
after dark, but he never went 
abroad as he used to do. Also, 


he seemed to be not quite so 
genial. 

One evening he heard a knock 
upon his door. It was a peculiar 
sort of knock; almost like a 
brief sentence in Morse. He 
started from a reverie over his 
peat fire—a reverie accompanied 
by various thoughtful head- 
shakings and many pipes of strong 
tobacco. From the sudden liveli- 
ness of his eye it was evident he 
recognised that knock. His first 
actions were peculiar. Oil lamp 
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in hand, he stepped up to the 
small curtained window at the 
back, drew the curtain aside, and 
passed the lamp three times across 
the dark panes. Then he pulled 
the curtain into place and crossed 
to the front door. He unlocked it 
and stepped back to let a visitor 
enter. Clearly he had guessed who 
it would be. 

Mr Henry Balham was in a 
well-fitting uniform once more. 
He was almost as cool and assured 
as ever; but not quite. There 
was a shade of anxiety in his face, 
and his caution was extreme. 

“Lower that light, you fool,” 
he hissed. ‘‘ Do you think I want 
to be seen coming through that 
door?” When the light was 
lowered till it was almost out, he 
cautiously reopened the door and 
peered out. He was evidently 
listening intently too. For a full 
minute he waited to make sure, 
and then at last he closed the door 
again and came into the room. 

“Were you followed ?” his old 
ally asked, with every appearance 
of sympathetic anxiety. 

That Mr Balham was not in his 
best temper appeared from his 
reply. He asked, in fact, whether 
the blank idiot who put the 
sympathetic question imagined he 
would be such a blank fool as to 
come there at all if he were followed. 
That seemed to relieve his feelings 
alittle. He threw himself into the 
best chair, lit a cigarette, and asked, 
with more like his normal calm— 

** Any news, Karl ?” 

The other shook his head. 

“IT have just been waiting for 
you.” 

Balham looked at him keenly. 

“You haven’t been sitting here 
doing nothing, I hope. You've 
been to the pubs and heard the 
gossip and kept in touch with 
useful people ?” 


“Of course. Do you need to 
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ask that ? 
I have.” 

Balham continued to eye him 
closely. 

“Tf anything had happened in 
this place—anything in the least 
out of the way, you’d have heard 
of it?” 

His voice had less temper in it 
now, and more anxiety. Karl 
answered confidently. 

“No fears that I should miss 
not to hear of it.” 

This time Balham took no 
trouble to correct his English. He 
was too intent on his inquiries. ~ 

“Did you hear that the old 
minister, MacFadyean, had died ? ” 

Karl nodded. 

** Yes, I heard that.” 

“Any comment about it? 
Any—” he hesitated for an instant, 
“‘ any suspicion ? ” 

“Suspicion ? Why should there 
be ? He was old and he died of a 
stroke.” 

Well drilled in stern self-control 
as he was, Balham could not 
restrain a sigh of relief. He 
checked it and nodded towards 
the fire with an absent air, as if 
he were really thinking about 
something else. A secret shared 
was a time-bomb that might 
explode the devil knew when. 
Yet he wished to know one thing 
more; to feel quite assured. 

“You heard of no incident—no 
other fact, however small a thing ?” 

“No; nothing at all.” 

“And you would have heard— 
in the pubs, or somewhere ? ” 

“Oh, certainly I would.” 

At last he felt entirely relieved. 
That handkerchief had not been 
found—or if it had, no one had 
paid it any attention. And the 
‘stroke’ was good; exactly what 
he had counted on. His self- 
respect as an infallible Aryan was 
restored. He could turn to that 
other question. 


Naturally ; of course 








“Where is Marie ?” he asked. 

Karl smiled mysteriously. 

* Quite safe, though I do not 
know exactly where.” 

Balham’s irritation blazed up 


“You don’t know where she 
is? Then what the hell are you 
smiling like that for ?” 

The mysterious smile vanished 
instantly. That touch of the whip 
was always successful. 

“TIT only smiled to think how 
cleverly she can deceive them. 
And I know she is quite safe.” 

’ * Have you seen her ?” 

Karl’s memory seemed to be 
weak tonight. 

“No; I have not actually seen 
her, but she sent me a short note 
just to tell me she had left that 
house where she stayed, and was 
going to a quite safe place.” 

“* Where is the note ?” 

“T burnt it at once, just as you 
have always insisted.” 

Balham frowned. He certainly 
had always insisted, but it is 
sometimes irritating to find one’s 
orders carried out literally. He 
had a curious longing to see that 
note—but it was no use now. 

“You have absolutely no idea 
where she has gone ?” 

Karl shook his head very 
emphatically. 

** Not the least bit of an idea.” 

Balham gazed into the fire for 
@ moment. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders. It must be all right. 
He could trust her—so far as he 
could trust any woman. Anyhow, 
it was no use worrying. At least 
she was safe. He changed the 
subject abruptly. 

“Things are going to happen, 
Karl.” 

Karl pricked up his ears. 

“You mean they will happen 
here ?” 

“Very much here.” 

“* A big show, eh ? ” 
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This was trenching on inquisitive- 
ness, and subordinates should not 
be inquisitive. Balham answered 
coldly— 

“* Fairly, I believe.”” He assumed 
@ brisk, authoritative air. “I shall 
want a car tomorrow evening.” 

** I can manage that all right.” 

** One that I can drive myself ?” 

Karl shook his head again and 
looked very dubious. 

“That will be hard; perhaps 
impossible. They are now asking 
sO many questions about cars.” 
His face brightened. ‘“ But I can 
do quite as well as that. I have 
made a friend—very useful—he 
has a car for hire—he is Irish— 
quite safe. He will drive you.” 

“*'He’s quite safe, you say ?” 

Karl winked and nodded in the 
best Guy Fawkes tradition. 

“LR.A. He is an agent. Very 
much all safe, I tell you. I 
guarantee him absolutely.” 

Balham pondered for a moment. 

“Very well then; I'll hire him 
and his car. It would be handy to 
have a driver.” 

“It would look better too. 
He often drives officers, so it 
would seem quite usual.” 

** Drives officers, does he? Is 
he a man who could give me any 
information ? ” 

This time Karl shook his head 
decidedly. 

“He is not clever enough. His 
feelings are all right, but he is 
rather stupid. And he speaks 
little—what they call grumpy.” 

** All the better, if he can give 
me no information. I loathe 
chatter-boxes.” 

“Then you will like my friend,” 
Karl laughed. “He is like a 
clam.” 

** What’s his name ?” 

“Flanigan. Real Irish this time 
—not like Dennis Molloy ! Though 
he is not a bad imitation, eh ?”’ 

Mr Henry Balham was not in 
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a condescending, much less a 
facetious humour tonight. He 
vouchsafed neither smile nor 
answer. For some moments he 
stood looking at the fire thought- 
fully. Then he said abruptly— 

“All right. I have thought 
what I shall do. This fellow can 
stay out as long as I want, I 
suppose ?” 

“ All the night if you wish.” 

“Good. Tell him to be at the 
usual place at eight o’clock. Now, 
look out and see that the coast is 
clear.” 

Karl looked out and nodded over 
his shoulder. 
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“ It is quite clear ; never a sight 
or @ sound.” 

“Good-night then. I count on 
you to see about that car, 
remember.” 

He put another touch of whip 
into his voice. One had to keep 
subordinates up to the mark, and 
pure Aryans knew how to be obeyed. 

“You can count, absolutely.” 

He closed the door behind the 
uniformed figure, and then he did 
another peculiar ing. Again 
he carried his lamp to the small 
back window and pulled the 
blind aside. This time he passed 
the lamp across the panes twice. 


XXXV. STANFORTH SIGNS. 


Patrick Stanforth had dined in 
solitude as usual; but there are 
divers kinds of solitude. Tonight, 
as on each night since that wonder- 
ful visitor had been caught reading 
his story, a stirring company of 
thoughts were all about the table, 
each crowding forward to take 
the place of the last. He never 
before smiled as he dined; that 
alone distinguished his solitude 
now from the isolation of the past. 

He had lit his pipe and was 
sitting before the fire when old 
Andrew entered and carefully 
closed the door behind him. His 
face was expressionless as ever, 
yet his lowered voice hinted at 
mystery. 

““A gentleman to see you, sir,” 
he announced hoarsely. ‘“‘ He says 
his name’s Balham.” 

Pat sat rigid, answering nothing 
for a moment. Then in an omi- 
nously low and steady voice he 
asked— 

“* Did he tell you his business ? ” 

“He did not do that, sir. In 
fac’ he was wanting to walk right 
in here, but ‘ No fears,’ thinks I, 
and I just tellt him to wait till 
Id askit you. ‘I’m in a hurry,’ 


says he. ‘The night’s young,’ 
says I, and he’s standing at the 
door yet.” His voice fell lower 
and huskier. “ He’s got one with 
him, a chauffeur, and God kens 
how he managed it, but he was in 
by the back while-we were talking 
and he handed me that, and then 
was out again like a fleeing rabbit.” 

‘That’ was a note, and as 
Pat’s eye fell on the handwriting, 
his heart leapt. He read this 
scribbled message. It began and 
ended abruptly— 

“Make him talk. Agree to 
everything. Be patient. Don’t 
look surprised at anything. Leave 
lower sash of window an inch 
open. E.” 

He read it through carefully 
twice, put it in his pocket, and 
then rose and went to the window. 
When he turned he said briefly— 

** Show him in.” 

The elegant figure in naval 
uniform, a cigarette between his 
fingers, entered with an air of 
perfect assurance. He saluted 
briskly, a quiet smile on his lips. 
Pat bowed slightly, without a 
smile, indicated a chair, and sat 
down again in his own. 
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** Good evening,” said the visitor, 
and as he sat, inquired, still 
smiling, “Is it to be Pat or Mr 
Stanforth ?” 

“TI take it this is a business 
call.” 

* And I take the hint,” Balham 
smiled, “‘ though I confess I am a 
little surprised to find the atmo- 
sphere—shall I say, so tepid? I 
understood that you have been 
entertaining a mutual friend, and 
I had hoped that bygones would 
now be bygones.” 

It took Pat an effort to adjust 
his tactics to this opening. Some- 
how or other he had never thought 
of the late lady lodger being played 
as the first card. He repeated to 
himself, ‘‘Make him talk. Agree 
to everything. Be patient.” 

“* Yes,” he said, “‘ I did entertain 
a lady who, I believe, was a friend 
of yours.” 

** And she became a great friend 
of yours ?” 

The elegant visitor’s self-control 
was superb. The thought of that 
man there—that ex-jailbird — 
exacting the price he obviously 
must have exacted from the woman 
who belonged to him, Henry 
Balham, goaded him to a sup- 
pressed frenzy of fury. Yet he 
showed no sign of it. But before 
he left he was going to make the 
renegade rascal deliver the goods 
he had been paid for—that was 
settled and certain! Had he 
shown what he felt, were it but 
by one glint of his eye, that room 
would surely have seen the death 
of one of them. Patrick Stanforth 
was controlling an equal volcano 
of hatred, and the warning message 
would have been very swiftly 
forgotten on the least provocation. 
As it was, he answered with cold 
politeness— 

“I enjoyed the lady’s company 
extremely.” c 

Balham had to stoop and knock 
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off the ash of his cigarette on the 


carpet. It was impossible quite 
to hide the murderous jealousy in 
his eye. He realised it and strove 
to tear the passion from his heart 
—for the present. Some day that 
long - legged, devil- eyed villain 
would suffer for his presumption. 
Meanwhile, ‘Heil, Hitler!’ He 
had an end to serve which must 
be served. When he looked up 
again he was even able to smile. 

“I am glad to hear it. But I 
also understand that you enjoyed 
it on certain terms, which, of 
course, as a gentleman, you are 
ready to fulfil.” 

Pat also had got himself firmly 
in hand. He remembered each 
item of the message clearly now. 

“ Naturally.” 

“That is excellent. I propose 
now to call you ‘Stanforth.’ It 
will make a neat compromise and 
show that I feel we are working 
together.” 

Pat smiled back very naturally. 

“Thank you. And since we 
are now—shall I say, confederates, 
I feel I can ask you frankly a 
couple of questions which have 
long rather puzzled me.” 

“Certainly. Once we are—as 
you put it—confederates, you will 
find me ready to show a frankness 
I could scarcely show to anyone 
I was not perfectly sure of. .What 
are your questions ? ” 

*““One concerns the ingenious 
theft of some plans...” 

Balham interrupted, still smil- 

“Say ‘removal.’ The language 
of gentlemen should never be 
brutal.” 

“Well, then, one concerns the 
removal of certain plans and other 
secret documents from a certain 
dockyard ten years ago. I presume 
you were the author of that skilful 
performance ?”’ 

** And the other question ? ” 
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“Concerns the authorship of a 
letter to me purporting to be from 
my wife. Am I right in seeing 
your skilful hand again ?” 

This time Balham made no 
answer for a moment. He could 
not hide the flash of suspicion in 
his eye. 

““What makes you think that 
letter wasn’t written by the lady 
herself ? ” 

“Tt was so extremely unlike 
her, and I remembered afterwards 
your dexterity with the pen.” 

Balham laughed and his expres- 
sion relaxed. 

“The affair of the score card 
at the golf club—I remember. 
Well, I don’t mind obliging you 
as soon as a very small ceremony 
has been performed.” He drew 
from his pocket a blue-grey folded 
paper and handed it across the 
hearth-rug. “‘ Perhaps you will be 
good enough to read that.” 

For several minutes Pat Stan- 
forth stared at it in dead silence. It 
was brief but comprehensive. 

“IT, Patrick Stanforth, hereby 
renounce all associations with the 
country of England. Henceforth 
I agree to serve the Empire of 
Germany only, supplying them 
with all the naval and other 
information I can procure, for 
cash down payment on terms to 
be hereafter settled. I leave 
these terms, however, to be 
arranged by my employers, Henry 
Balham and the Nazi Government 
of Germany, and agree to begin this 
serviceimmediately. Heil, Hitler!’ 

When he spoke, it was quietly, 
though there was a quiver 
in his voice he could not quite 
control. Inwardly he was repeating 
to himself, “agree to everything.” 
His blood was boiling, his loathing 
for the creature in the natty bogus 
uniform consuming him with its 
holy fire. 

“‘ Is this necessary ?”’ he asked. 


** Absolutely.” 

ae Why ? ” 

“ Because it is a proviso I have 
thought essential.” A sudden 
thought struck him, and he held 
out his hand. ‘“ May I see it again 
for @ moment ?” 

He glanced at it and rose with 
a shade of vexation. Again he 
had omitted a detail. 

“IT see I have forgotten to date 
it. We live in strenuous times, so 
perhaps there is some excuse. May 
I use your desk ? ” 

Pat could only trust himself 
to murmur “ Yes,” and he rose 
too. His mind was in a ferment. 
Was this shameful thing included 
under ‘everything’? He paced 
towards the curtained window. 
He had deliberately left the cur- 
tains an inch or so apart, and at 
the sight of this small gap he was 
suddenly reminded of the window 
itself. What precisely had that 
injunction meant ? Balham’s back 
was turned as he sat at the desk. 
Pat swiftly parted the curtain a 
little farther ; and had to suppress 
an exclamation. 

A face was looking straight at 
him beyond the panes. It wore a 
shabby cap over one eye and a 
ragged red moustache. The very 
chauffeur who had driven him 
home! This extraordinary head 
nodded at him emphatically, and, 
to make the point quite clear, its 
owner raised his hand and imitated 
the action of writing. And then the 
head ducked down below the sash. 

Pat was a quick thinker; but 
not quite quick enough to grasp 
the whole significance of the 
incident in the second or two left 
before Balham looked up. Yet 
one thing was clear enough—the 
man who had brought the note 
from Ellen was underlining her 
injunctions. 

“Tt is ready for your signature 
now, Stanforth.” 
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He heard the polite, even voice 
as in a dream, and like a sleep- 
walker he took his place at the 
desk and signed the paper. 

Balham picked it up, put it in 
his pocket, and faced his host; 
suave and debonair as ever. It 
was only the toneless monotony 
of his voice that betrayed the 
intensity of his self-control. He 
wanted to jeer aloud, flourish the 
paper triumphantly in the rene- 
gade’s face—and then shoot him 
through the heart; first telling 
him why. ‘You enjoyed my 
mistress. Now I propose to give 
you the opportunity of enjoying 
hell.” But business was business. 

“I should now like an answer 
to my questions,” Pat said. ‘‘ The 
first, you will remember, was 
about the removal of the plans.” 

Balham smiled again. It gave 
one definite satisfaction to demon- 
strate to an English fool how the 
superior race had outwitted him. 

“Yes,” he said, “that was my 
work ; assisted by the good Charles 
Thomson.” 

** And the letter also ?” 

“That was beyond the capacity 


of the good Charles. I did that 
unassisted.” 
Pat heaved a sigh of relief. 


“Ah! Now I know all I wanted 
to.” 

** And I hope it will remind you 
how very injudicious it is to cross 
wits with the organisation to which 
you now belong.” 

The visitor started for the door 
and then stopped. 

“There is just one injunction I 
must give you before I leave. I 
understand there is to be a funeral 
in this parish tomorrow—a minister 
who died recently.” 

‘I believe so.” 

“ Possibly it was your intention 
to attend it. It is the usual country 
custom, I believe.” 

“I ought to attend it, I suppose, 
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but I am not appearing in public 
at present.” 

Pat could smile now; his wits 
had been busy and he had grasped 
@ little more of the situation. 
That smile would have spelt his 
death there and then if business 
had not been business. It seemed 
to Balham as if it were meant to 
remind him: ‘I was her lover.” 
He had to content himself with a 
crack of the whip. 

“That is as well, because it 
would not have been permissible 
in any case. Certain things may 
happen tomorrow and we do not 
wish the least shade of suspicion 
to fall upon any of our agents. 
Those are our orders and you will 
please obey them.” 

By this time the note, and 
nothing but the note, filled Pat’s 
mind. ‘ Make him talk,” it had 
said. 

** But merely attending a funeral 
would be harmless enough.” 

“It depends entirely on the 
circumstances. Attending this 
funeral might prove extremely 
compromising.” 

Balham seemed to pull himself 
up as if he had said enough. 

“‘Good-night—and remember,” 
he added. He saluted punctili- 
ously, down to a smart click of his 
heels, and marched to the door. 

“Tl see you out,” said Pat. 

He was, in fact, exceedingly 
curious to see his guest’s departure. 
Balham, walking ahead of him, 
opened the front door and revealed 
a glimpse of motor-car with a man 
standing beside it. 

“Is that you, Flanigan?” the 
departing guest demanded. 

“Tt is, sor,” a rich brogue 
answered. The speaker had not 
only got the car door open for his 
master, but was holding up a 
uniform coat ready to help. him 
into it. 

And then Pat saw another 
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exceedingly odd incident. When 
the coat was on and the uniformed 
figure in the act of getting into 
the car, the chauffeur turned for 
an instant and held up a folded 
blue-grey paper—the very paper 
he had just signed. Though the 
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legerdemain whereby the person 
with the red moustache had 
abstracted it was too swift and 
dexterous to follow, colour and 
size were unmistakable. As he 
displayed his prize, the chauffeur 
winked. 


XXXVI. THE RAIDERS. 


When the car had left the black 
contour of the darkened house 
and the gloom of the trees behind 
it, its course lay at first by the 
loch edge, where here and there 
in the quiet waters a fainter star 
looked up at the brighter stars 
above, and winged phantoms rose 
protesting from the reeds. Then 
came amorphous dimness, only the 
telegraph posts against the night 
sky taking the shape of anything 
one saw in the daylight world. 
A small pool of radiance went 
before them weakly illuminating 
the toad, and that was all they 
saw for mile upon mile. 

In the back seat Balham reclined 
in a corner, smoking cigarette after 
cigarette and every now and then 
glancing at the phosphorescent 
face of his wrist-watch. He sat 
very still at first, his thoughts 
immersed in his late encounter, 
divided between hatred and 
triumph. Satisfactory on the 
whole, very satisfactory ; yet con- 
stantly disturbed by that accursed 
uncertainty. Where was she? 
Where could she have hidden 
herself? Was it possible that 
unspeakable man knew? He sat 
up sharply at this idea. He ought 
to have questioned him—cross- 
examined him so closely that no 
lie could get through the meshes. 
Fool that he was not to have 
thought of that at the time. 
For some miles he forgot to look 
at his watch; the idea so dis- 
turbed him. 

And then suddenly all those 


uncomfortable thoughts were swept 
away. Miles-long beams of light 
ahead of them were searching the 
heavens. The hour had struck. 
The war wits of the fatherland, 
the elaborated plans of the staff, 
his own vital part in them, were 
on trial. The man he hated, the 
woman he loved, were forgotten 
completely. He leaned forward 
and cried to the driver— 

“Faster! Hurry up. We can’t 
see from here. Never mind those 
damned headlights—risk it.” 

They were actually nearer to the 
vantage-point than he knew. A few 
minutes later they had topped a 
rise, and the tremendous spectacle 
lay outspread before them. 

“Stop here,” he commanded, 
and leapt out. 

They could both see and hear 
plainly now. Below and ahead of 
them stretched the wide waters 
of the Flow. All round it search- 
light after searchlight had sprung 
up. Like long luminous fingers 
they searched the dark sky, cross- 
ing and criss-crossing one another 
and always seeking—seeking for 
the little wasps that droned above. 
Sometimes they could hear the 
droning plain and clear, but only 
for the briefest intervals. Such a 
din had broken loose that one 
might think all the roaring devils 
from hell were at large tonight. 

Battery after battery, ship after 
ship, had opened fire. On the 
farther side of the Flow, where 
the fleet lay, the tongues of fire 
flickered like footlights in a 
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draughty hall. There was no 
pause; the flickering went on 
continuously. Each tongue meant 
that a gun had fired and a long 
shell was mounting skywards. Far 
away up they burst in a brief 
destroying blaze, and all the while, 
like fireworks for the children of 
the giants, the gleaming rush of 
tracers spouted in huge arches 
and then suddenly expired. And 
—most welcome sound of all— 
every now and then a heavier 
crash signified the bursting of a 
bomb. 

This sublime, terrific spectacle 
so stirred Balham’s blood that 
for the moment his habitual caution 
and guarded reticence left him. 
He spoke freely, excitedly to the 
slouching red-moustached driver 
beside him. 

“Hear that bomb? We’re giving 
them hell! Ill swear that hit a 
ship, eh? Didn’t you see the 
flash? A magazine exploding, 
eh?” 

At each question the man 
answered like an automaton, ‘* Yes, 
sor ”’—nothing else, just an unin- 
spired, “Yes, sor.” A _ stupid 
fellow obviously, as Karl had 
said. Still, better than having 
nobody to shout at gleefully. 

It was so fascinating that he 
could scarcely bear to tear himself 
away. But business was business, 
and his own tonight lay far from 
here. He was still so excited 
that his tongue kept on wagging. 

“This isn’t all they’re going to 
get; by God, no! What a screen 
for our own job; eh? There will 
be no eyes looking out for our 
game. They think it’s only a 
raid on the fleet. They'll find 
their mistake tomorrow. I don’t 
want to leave this show, but it’s 
time we were off to meet ’em. 
Come on—into the car.” 

“Yes, sor,” said the bovine 
chauffeur, quite unmoved. 


Balham laughed loudly in his 
excitement. 

“* Yes, sor.’ That all you've 
got to say about it? Lump of 
lead—man of cheese and putty! 
Well, better to say too little than 
too much. Off you go; I'll guide 
you.” 

This time the car purred through 
more miles than they had come 
already. They left far behind the 
inferno of the Flow. There was 
not a searchlight to be seen now, 
and the gun-fire grew fainter and 
fainter till they could hardly hear 
it in the moving car. Nothing 
but darkness stretched before and 
behind, to the right and to the 
left ; not a glimmer of light from 
farmhouse or cottage; only the 
dimmed headlights making a faint 
patch of radiance on the road. 

Even the company of the 
darkened homesteads failed them 
at last. They had come into a 
purely moorland region where the 
road with its telegraph poles was 
the only sign of man. 

“Stop,” Balham commanded. 
“And now you get out.” 

The chauffeur obeyed, submis- 
sively indifferent as ever; though 
had there been any to see his face 
they would have noted a flash of 
surprise, almost of apprehension, 
in his eye. Balham went on— 

“T am going to take your car 
over for an hour or two. Don’t 
be afraid; you'll get it back 
again. Wait here till I come 
back. Don’t go away.” 

** No, sor.” 

The car went on its way, and 
then the chauffeur relieved his 
feelings in one word spoken with 
much expression— 

“ce Damn ! be] 

And then he began to grin. 

“Quite neat; Till give him 
credit for that. But where the 
devil is he going—and what comes 
next ?”’ 
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His philosophy returned; he 
lit a cigarette and sat down on the 
heather bank by the roadside. 
There he reflected ; cudgelling his 
wits. At first he cudgelled them 
desperately, but in vain. And 
then two phrases rushed into his 
memory: “Certain things may 
happen tomorrow,” and “ Attend- 
ing this funeral might prove 
extremely compromising.” 

“‘ By jingo!” he exclaimed. “I 
do believe that’s it.” 

Thereafter he sat there in the 
dark and smoked with a much more 
contented air. 

‘““He’s devilish clever and it’s 
devilish annoying,” he said to 
himself, “but...” 

Meanwhile the car had stopped 
again, and this time Balham got 
out. He listened intently, his 
face turning up to gaze at the dim 
night sky. Just ahead a bridge 
crossed a hill burn of formidable 
size. On either side, rising above 
the parapet, grew a lonely clump 
of willows. He placed himself 
close beside one clump, so that 
he was quite invisible, and held 
up a powerful electric torch. 
Beneath the bridge the black 
waters of the burn eddied and 
gurgled, and he muttered a curse 
on the sound they made. His 
ears were straining to catch the 
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faintest hum from above. And 
then he smiled; he saw a light 
from the heart of the moorland, , 
and then another, and then a 
third high up in the air. Each was 
extinguished in a matter of seconds, 
but he knew they were landing, 
and all nearby the place he had 
chosen for them. It only remained 
now to collect them, hide the 
parachutes, and then lead them to 
their shelters for the night. He left 
the bridge, and, leaving the high 
road, struck off into the moors. 

An hour passed—two—three— 
four, and still the shabby figure, 
greasy cap over one eye and a 
cigarette beneath his ragged 
moustache, sat by the roadside. 
He found a more comfortable 
clump of heather, and, with his 
back against it, stretched his 
legs. At intervals he stretched 
them further by pacing the road. 
He gazed down it in the direction 
the car had taken, and once or 
twice he fancied he could see the 
flash of a light; but they were 
too far away for any certainty. 

At last in the small hours of 
the morning he heard the car 
again. It stopped, and he rose 
from the heather. 

“Been asleep, Flanigan ?” the 
Aryan driver inquired. 

** Yes, sor.”” 


XXXVII. THE FUNERAL. 


The ploughman had ceased 
ploughing. At any moment he 
knew that something might 
happen; exactly what he was 
unsure, but he felt in his bones 
it would be something momentous 
for himself; perhaps decisive. So 
he stayed at home and waited for 
it, with what patience he could. 

He had not long to wait. On 
the morning after Balham’s visit 
another car drove up™to the old 
front door, a voice that thrilled 


him cried out his name, and once 
again his wife was in his arms. 
It was only for a moment, since 
behind her there came a person 
who at first sight appeared to be 
an entire stranger. Ellen intro- 
duced him with a happy laugh. 

* Our friend, Mr Carrington.” 

In the well-dressed, agreeable- 
looking gentleman who held out 
his hand, Pat Stanforth recognised 
nobody he had ever seen before. 

** Our friend ? ”’ he asked. 
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“Yes, you’ve met him twice. 
Last time he tells me he winked at 
you.” 

And then at last Pat’s eyes were 
fully opened. 

**I must apologise for keeping 
you in the dark so long,” Carring- 
ton said, ‘‘ but in my job I’m afraid 
I have not found mankind air- 
tight secret keepers, taking them 
by and large. So the only safe 
rule is to give them no secrets to 
keep—and make no exceptions. 
The ban is lifted now, but I’ve 
no time at this moment to tell 
you the yarn. I’ve come to get 
you to come with us to identify 
your last night’s visitor—if we’ve 
caught him. The odds are on it, 
but it isn’t certain yet. Can you 
come at once?” 

Pat’s eyes danced. 

“ce By gad, yes ! ” 

They got into the car, Carring- 
ton driving, the other two behind. 

“Tf you actually have caught 
him, is there any doubt about his 
identity ?”’ Pat asked. 

“Only three men know him 
by sight. One of them is waiting 
with the catchers. You and I 
are the other two. I’m taking 
no chances, and I want the whole 
three of us to be there.” 

“T almost hope nobody has 
got him already ; I'd like to be the 
man.” 


A short time before this a 
company of several dozen soberly 
clad men had assembled at the 
square house by the roadside 
where the Rev. Donald MacFad- 
yean had lived and died. After 
the custom of the country one 
minister prayed to a selection of 
the company within the house, 
and another to the rest under the 
lee of a wall without. Then the 
procession started slowly, bearing 
the coffin to the hearse on the road. 

The hearse started sedately on 


its way, and behind it came the 
line of cars, of all makes and ages 
and all in their lowest gear. They 
had some miles to go, and when 
they came to a downhill slope 
the procession moved a little 
faster; uphill it crawled again; 
but always its progress was fit- 
tingly sedate. Within the cars 
beards wagged, and the talk 
traversed the usual round when 
countrymen forgather—of turnips, 
seeds, beasts, the last harvest, and 
the prospects for the next; also 
of the war and the latest wireless 
news ; occasionally of the deceased 
and his strange, harmless eccentri- 
cities and sudden lonely death. 
The procession entered a tract 
of moorland where the road dipped 
and folk from the farms and 
cottages lost sight of it for a space. 


- It should have been a short space ; 


ten minutes at the outside, but 
one or two who chanced to be 
looking out for its reappearance 
in the distance were surprised to 
see no sign of it—not for fully a 
quarter of an hour—not for nearly 
twenty minutes. But when at 
last they did see it, it was clearly 
making up for lost time. Never 
had anyone seen a funeral pro- 
cession move at such a pace; it 
was more like a line of racing cars. 

As for spectators farther along 
the road who saw it emerge from 
the dip, they rubbed their eyes, 
and even then scarcely believed 
their evidence. Not only was the 
procession moving like a funeral 
gone mad, but it had turned down 
the wrong road. That would 
never lead them to the cemetery. 
But what was even stranger, the 
mourners in the cars, and even the 
driver of the hearse, were wearing 
the most extraordinary headgear. 
Instead of bowler hats, or dark 
cloth caps, or elderly homburgs, 
or occasionally a still more elderly 
topper, they seemed to be incred- 
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ibly like steel helmets. It was 
impossible, of course, but that was 
what they looked like. 

It would have seemed less 
impossible had they been able to 
see the disconsolate party in the 
hollow among the moors. Plenty 
of bowlers there, lots of caps 
and felt hats, even a couple of 
toppers. All that was lacking 
to confirm their identity with the 
mourners who had borne the 
coffin to the hearse and taken their 
seats in the cars behind it, was an 
absence of conversation; there 
was no discourse now of beasts or 
seeds, of the latest war news, or 
of the deceased. But their presence 
on that lonely stretch of road, all 
on foot and all with dejected mien, 
did account for the strange-looking 
helmeted company who were tear- 
ing along at forty miles an hour 
down the wrong road. 

The racing procession swung 
through the fields and past the 
farmhouses at ever - increasing 
speed. The road was sloping 
down towards the sea, and the 
strange steel-helmeted drivers were 
giving the cars their heads. Even 
the elderly hearse was now touching 
fifty an hour. In the distance a 
congeries of wooden huts appeared 
before them—also guns and other 
warlike things foreign to the isles 
till of late; and the rushing cars 
were approaching all this from 
the rear. Then suddenly came a 
grinding of brakes from the hearse, 
more grinding behind, the bumping 
together of cars, and guttural oaths 
from the rest of the procession. 
And then from the barrier ahead, 
cunningly placed so as to be 
unseen till they were right upon 
it, from the ditches and walls 
on either side, from front, right, 
and left came flash upon flash. 

From the farmhouses nearby 
people came running at the sound 
of the din. They saw men, all 
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in steel helmets, spring from the 
cars ; some were firing back, some 
were falling, some were leaping 
the ditches and bolting across the 
fields ; but these last never seemed 
to get far. There was a rat-tat-tat 
of machine-gun fire, and the runner 
became a lier on the stubble. And 
then more and more hands rose 
outstretched above helmeted 
heads; the gun-fire died away, 
and khaki-clad figures were 
emerging from barrier, ditches, 
and stone dykes to close round 
their captives. The country folk 
had seen a battle—something to 
talk about for many a year to 
come; but the thrills were all 
over now; the empty cars stood 
at all angles on the road, figures 
equally motionless were stretched 
among them, the hearse itself 
was heeled half over in the ditch, 
and the coffin of the Rev. Donald 
MacFadyean lay between its 
wheels. 

Behind the khaki uniforms came 
two or three in dark blue. An 
officer in peaked cap, flushed and 
radiant, called out— 

“Come along, chief. There’s a 
friend of yours among these Huns, 
I believe. Can you spot him ?” 

The chief constable came for- 
ward, followed by a eouple of 
policeman and a thick-set figure 
in mufti. On a sharp order from 
the commanding officer the 
prisoners removed their helmets, 
or if they hesitated the helmets 
were unceremoniously removed for 
them. 

“Now, Karl,” the chief con- 
stable commanded, “which of 
these chaps is Balham?” In 
the ear of the burly figure he 
added, “No hanky-panky now; 
you're not out of the wood yet ; 
there’s still a bit more to be done 
to save your skin. Look at them 
carefully ; no mistakes, remember.” 

There was no sign of Aryan 
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confidence in Karl’s bearing now. 
Every fellow-Teuton there would 
know him henceforward as a 
double-crossing traitor. But life 
is sweet, and the alternative was 
very depressing indeed. He 
studied each bare-headed figure 
in turn, and his manner grew 
more afd more unhappy as he 
went through them. Then he 
turned to the chief constable. 

“He is not here. I swear it. I 
give you my oath he is not.” 

“Try the bodies,” the chief 
commanded curtly. 

Each fallen parachutist in turn 
was turned on his back and 
examined. The bodies in the 
fields were brought on to the road, 
but Karl grew only the more 
unhappy. 

“I swear to you he is not 
here .. .” he began. 

“Ah, here comes Carrington 
at last,” the chief interrupted, 
and added sternly, “If you've 
lied, my man, you're for it.” 

The car stopped and the three 
passengers came forward. There 
was a brief introduction, and then 
Carrington and Stanforth in their 
turn examined living and dead. 

** He is definitely not among this 
lot,” Carrington pronounced. 

The commanding officer sug- 
gested— 

** What about: those fellows who 
bolted across the fields ? I thought 
we got ’em all, but one or two 
may have got off.” 

And then up spoke a bright-eyed 
small boy. He had just trotted up 


‘Please, sir, there’s a German 
man in wir hoose; he cam’ 
running up wi’ a pistol and pit 
us a into the barn and: lockit 
the door on us, but I wis wee 
enough to get oot o’ the windie, 
and we thought mebbe ye might 
like to ken he was there.” 

*You’re a fine laddie,”’ said the 


chief constable. “Maybe we'd 
like to ken? That’s exactly what 
we were wanting.” 

“He cam’ oot o’ a ditch,” the 
boy added. 

“Ay, that explains it. He’s 
crawled away and then run for 
it. Well, he won’t long remain 
in that house.” 

“One moment,” Carrington cut 
in. His usual agreeable expres- 
sion had gone. He looked a 
nasty customer to cross at this 
moment. “This man will shoot 
himself rather than fall alive into 
our hands. He knows his number 
is up, both as a spy and a murderer. 
He’s lying low in that house like a 
wild beast at bay. He'll shoot 
every man jack of us he can and 
put the last cartridge into himself. 
I know the type. That’s not got 
to happen. Suicide is too easy a 
get-away for that scoundrel. And 
I want to have a few minutes 
with him myself.” He paused 
abruptly, and then asked more 
quietly, “How are we going to 
manage it ?” 

Stanforth had been listening, with 
the light of battle and adventure 
growing ever brighter in his eyes. 

“Tl take on the job,” he said. 
“I think I know the bait that 
will fetch him out. I want two or 
three fellows to back me up— 
not too many; and they’ve got 
to keep out of sight till they get 
the signal.” He turned to his 
wife: “‘ Ellen, dear, are you willing 
to run a little bit of risk? It 
won’t be much, and it may help 
to clear away a bit of cloud if we 
bring it off.” 

“Of course I’m willing,” she 
said simply. 

He had spoken with a con- 
fidence and decision that left no 
expostulation possible. There was 
a few minutes’ consultation, and 
then the forlorn hope set out, 
Pat Stanforth and his wife in the 
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car, the others creeping behind 
till they were opposite the house. 
The car bumped up the track to 
the farm, and then Pat got out 
and walked boldly up to the door. 
He tried the latch, but it was 


locked within. He knocked and 


called out, “Balham!” He cried 
it thrice, and now he could hear 
steps coming to the door. 

““Who’s that?” a voice de- 
manded. 

“‘ Pat Stanforth. Open the door. 
It’s important.” 

The door opened a little way ; 
the muzzle of a revolver appeared, 
and then the section of a man in 
uniform. 

“Ah!” cried the man within, 
and he threw the door wide open 
when he saw it actually was a 
single figure on the threshold. 
The phrase “a beast at bay” 
described him fittingly as he stood 
there with his pistol pointing 
straight at Stanforth’s chest. “ At 
last!” he cried. “I give you ten 
more seconds to hear why I am 
going to kill you. . .” 

Pat interrupted brusquely and 
quite coolly— 

“Don’t you want to know why 
I have come ?” 

There was an instant’s hesitation, 
and then curiosity prevailed. 

“Why ?” Balham asked. 

““We spoke last night of a 
certain lady. She has come to see 
you.” 

Again there was an instant’s 
pause and then the man inside 
cried— 

** You lie.” 

‘** Come and see for yourself.” 

‘* Where is she ?” 

“In a car at the end of the 
house. She asks you to join her 
in it. If you do, I promise not to 
interfere with you in any way. 
If you can manage a get-away it 
will be none of my business.” 

“Step back,” Balham com- 


manded. ‘“‘ Now turn round and 
keep your hands up. [I'll believe 
you when I see her. If you have 
lied I will shoot you dead.” 

Stanforth in front with his 
hands up, and Balham barely 
two paces behind, covering him 
with his revolver, they walked to 
the corner of the house. There 
certainly was a car there, and out 
of the corner of his eye Pat could 
see the other start and stare hard 
at it. 

** Marie !” he shouted. 

In reply @ woman’s arm was 
thrust out of the window. It 
waved a handkerchief, and a 
woman’s voice made a sound 
between a gasp and a sob. In 
that fraction of a second, while 
Balham stood with his eyes riveted 
on the car and his lips parting to 
call out again, his wrists were 
seized with a grip like a pair of 
vices, the revolver fell from his 
hand, and he was flung to the 
ground, his head striking the wall 
of the house, and his adversary 
hurling himself on top of him. 
And at the same instant the horn 
of the car pealed a shrill con- 
tinuous call. 

For a minute the two men 
struggled, the one shouting half- 
coherent curses, the other deadly 
silent and pinning his man down 
with a grip that never relaxed for 
an instant. And then five men 
came up running hard—Carring- 
ton, the chief constable and two 
of his policemen, and the burly 
Karl judiciously in the rear. 

His acquaintances would scarcely 
have recognised the pleasant 
leisurely Mr F. T. Carrington they 
knew. How deeply the murder 
of that innocent old minister had 
rankled in his heart could be seen 
now. He had waited deliberately 
till the eleventh hour, and that 
poor victim had died in the tenth— 
his fault, he told himself. 
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** Well done !”’ he cried, wringing 
Pat Stanforth’s hand. ‘The 
neatest thing I’ve ever seen.” 

By this time the two constables 
had their prisoner handcuffed and 
propped against the wall between 
them. The back of his head was 
bleeding freely, staining the 
rumpled hair that usually lay so 
smooth and sleek. He looked still 
more like a wild beast; but this 
time caged. He opened his lips 
flecked with foam and cried— 

“You liar! You swine! Who 
was that woman in the car?” 
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Pat could answer quite calmly 
now. 

“I told you; the lady we spoke 
of last night ; my wife.” 

Balham turned to the police. 

“Take me into that house,” he 
shouted. “Then I shall show you 
who this man is. He is a renegade 
—e spy—a man who has sold his 
country—sold it to me. It is he who 
should bein handcuffs. Take mein.” 

Carrington nodded to the chief 
constable. 

“Take him in. I'd like a few 
words with him myself.” 


XXXVIII. THE BEAST. 


Their captive again stood, man- 
acled, between the two constables. 
The others had all trooped into the 
farm kitchen behind them, but 
the scowling, blood-stained prisoner 
seemed to take no note of any of 
them but Stanforth and the chief 
constable. 

‘* Now search my breast pocket, 
policeman,” he demanded, “ and 
you will find the proof that that 
man Stanforth is a spy in my pay. 
Go on, search me and you will 
find it.” 

Carrington stepped forward. 

“No,” he said, “ you will not 
find it there, for here it is.” He 
took a folded blue-grey paper from 
his pocket. “What is in his 
pocket is merely a dummy. This 
is the actual document which Mr 
Stanforth signed at my instigation, 
proving beyond any doubt that the 
prisoner Balham is the agent of a 
spy organisation operating in this 
country. Mr Stanforth’s signature 
was merely appended in order to 
secure this piece of evidence. He 
signed it, I repeat, on my instruc- 
tions and in my presence.” 

‘In your presence ?”’ the prisoner 
cried. ‘‘ There was nobody there 
but just us two.” 


“‘ There was a third person at the 
open window.” 

** You mean you were there ? ” 

** Yes, sor.” 

For a moment the prisoner 
seemed unable even to utter a 
sound. His eyes were starting out 
of his head. Carrington went on— 

“Yes; I was the chauffeur. 
But we have met before that.” 
He placed his monocle in his eye 
and inquired, “‘Do you recognise 
me now ? Fora short time I repre- 
sented the welfare department.” 

All the fight and fury had ebbed 
out of the beast. No one would 
have called him a wild beast now. 

“You mean you—you were a 
detective ?” 

“Something not unlike one. I 
had come to visit your friend, Mr 
Charles Thomson.’ He indicated 
the thick-set figure modestly shrink- 
ing in the background, but at the 
sight of him the explanation was 
interrupted. 

** It was you who betrayed me ?” 
the prisonershouted. ‘‘ Dog! Swine- 
hound! Traitor! I would shoot 
you if Icould. I spit at you.” 

He spat, but failed to find the 
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‘ any more ammunition,” said Car- 


rington. “It was not Karl who 
betrayed you. It was your own 
stupidity. Your uniform, in fact, 
was incorrect, and the welfare 
officer thought it well to make a 
little further investigation. For- 
tunately, through another rash 
bit of over-confidence, you con- 
ducted your conversation at the 
one place where it could be over- 
heard. You may be interested 
to know now that the welfare 
officer was. on the roof, and an 
open chimney is an _ excellent 
conductor. From that moment 
all the cleverness, all the cunning, 
all the brutality on which you 
pride yourself were a sheer waste 
of your peculiar talents. We 
knew what you had been doing 
and guessed what you were likely 
to do. Your creature, Karl, was 
arrested, and, to put it shortly, 
was given the choice of changing 
sides or meeting the usual fate of 
a spy- He chose, as all your 
creatures will choose when the 
time comes, the course of safety. 
You and your teachers have 
deliberately manufactured a servile 
slave race and labelled them heroic 
Teutons. How easily that label 
washes off is illustrated by this 
creature, Karl. He guaranteed 
your chauffeur Flanigan; he 
assisted that chauffeur to lift 
your mistress very neatly and 
quietly and hand her over to my 
friend here, the chief constable. 
He has, in short, been invaluable, 
but he did not betray you; that 
you did yourself, unassisted by 
anybody or anything save your 
gross overestimate of your own 
abilities and your profound igno- 
rance of the real stuff you were up 
against. You are typical, in fact, 
of the evil, ignorant, and swollen- 
headed powers that are making 
Europe a@ hell upon earth. As for 
your bestial brutality ...” He 


checked his strong emotion sud- 
denly and merely said, “ Now, 
chief, you can do your duty.” 

The chief constable stepped up 
to the prisoner. 

“IT arrest you in the King’s 
name for the murder of the Rev. 
Donald MacFadyean.” 

At those words, Henry Balham 
looked for the moment as little 
like an heroic Teuton as his 
colleague, Karl. 

“Murder?” he stammered. 
** Rev. MacFadyean—I don’t know 
who you mean—it is a lie, a lie. 
Why should you think such a 
thing ?” 

“How do you account for your 
handkerchief—marked with your 
full name—being found on the 
floor of his room ?” 

“Tt must have been put there— 
it was a plant—it is no proof at 
all. Why should I kill him? I 
didn’t even know him. There was 
no motive—it’s absurd.” 

“No motive, was there? You 
made a bigger mistake even than 
dropping that handkerchief. I ° 
can tell you exactly what happened. 
He had just got a letter from his 
sister you and your gang pretended 
was dead. He knew then that yon 
woman of yours was a fraud. Then 
you came to look for her and you 
learnt that he knew; and so you 
murdered him. But you forgot 
to search his pockets and look for 
that letter—that was the mistake 
that landed you. And on top of 
that you didn’t stop to rub out 
your footprints. I can see from 
your shoes now they’re the same— 
you little bungling butcher.” 

The last words of this indictment 
were perhaps officially irregular ; 
though fresh on top of the heat 
of battle they might be excused. 
But it was neither the bungling nor 
the butcher that hurt the prisoner 
most. Drawing himself up to his 
extremist height, he shouted— 
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** Again you lie. You great pig, 
every word you say is a lie. I 
am not little, I am five feet nine 
and a half inches. . .” 

It was Carrington this time who 
interrupted. 

“The hangman will measure 
you for the drop,” he said curtly, 
and turning on his heel walked 
straightway out of the room. 
Pat Stanforth followed him and 
said with a short laugh as he came 
up to his side— 

“Hard hitting, but the brute 
asked for it—quite excusable.” 

“Was it?” said Carrington. 
“I hardly knew what I said. 
I’ve been seeing nothing but red 
ever since that poor old man was 
murdered. If ever the devil was 
let loose from hell . . . but you 
know even better than L.” 


They took the car back to the 
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road, and there they parted. As 
Ellen and Pat each in turn wrung 
Carrington’s hand, he said— 

“Td like to come back with 
you, but I’m afraid I must see 
this business through. And then 
I must go south to report.” 

“Who are you reporting to?” 
Pat asked. 

** An old acquaintance.” Car- 
rington glanced at Ellen. “I 
think she has guessed. Well, 
good-bye; never worry again— 
the rest of the journey is short, 
and the end’s going to be all right 
now. You can count on it.” He 
smiled and added half humorously, 
half very seriously, “ Stick to that 
wife. She’s the guarantee.” 

He walked briskly back towards 
the scene of the skirmish, and they 
drove off together—looking not in 
the least as though the last advice 
were necessary. 


XXXIX. THE FINAL REPORT. 


Commander Rupert Ventnor was 
living in one of a high block of 
flats near Victoria Station. It 
gave him a pleasant walk across 
St James’s Park to the Admiralty ; 
the exercise he wanted to keep fit. 
The indoor work chafed his open- 
air spirit and his keenness to be 
up and at ’em. But it left him 
little time for thinking, and, after 
all, that was a God’s mercy. He 
did not want to think; not till 
he had something pleasanter to 
think about than the memories 
of his last patrol, and the meeting 
when he came ashore, and the 
commission he had entrusted to 
that fellow Carrington. Some- 
times he cursed himself for taking 
him, or anybody else, into his 
confidence. He had held his 
tongue for years; why the devil 
could not he have gone on holding 
it? At other times he itched to 


know what the fellow was doing ; 
what he was finding out. 

That preliminary report of his 
had pleased him at first ; business- 
like, no words wasted; a sound, 
official sort of report ; no flummery 
about it. Then when he had 
studied it and restudied it, he 
began to grow irritated. The 
fellow had told him hardly any- 
thing ; just a pack of mysterious 
hints wrapped up in that elegant 
language which had so pleased 
him by its similarity to the docu- 
ments he had grown up with. He 
was not quite clever enough to 
suspect that ‘that fellow’ had 
deliberately kept him in the dark, 
but it was irritating—damned 

And then at last came a wire. 
The fellow was actually coming 
to report in person that very 
evening. ‘“ Job finished,” the wire 
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had said. Well, if it actually was 
finished and the whole thing was 
cleared up, the fellow had not 
done so badly. And now what 
was the answer going to be— 
guilty or not guilty? Ventnor 
was honest enough with himself 
to know what he wished in his 
heart; and it was not that the 
man who had sold his invention 
to the enemy—anyhow to a power 
he must have known would become 
our enemy, and stolen his girl on 
the proceeds, was innocent. But a 
gentleman must be a gentleman ; 
if he actually was not guilty after 
all—well, dash it, he must do the 
right thing, whatever it was. Not 
embrace him, or even touch him 
with a pole if he could help it— 
still, the right thing. 

Commander Ventnor was even 
more irritable than usual that 
evening. First he was irritated 
by the thought that that fellow 
would probably arrive in the middle 
of his dinner; then that he would 
interrupt his after-dinner cigar 
and begin his dashed story before 
he was ready for it; and then that 
he did not come sooner, but waited 
till the cigar was almost finished. 
At last he heard the bell ring. 

** Hullo, Carrington,” he greeted 
his visitor. “Sit down and light 
your pipe—or a cigar? Oh, you 
smoke those dashed cigarettes ; 
well, help yourself. Now what 
about it?” 

“ Not guilty.” 

“What; d’you mean you've 
actually proved it ?” 

“Up to the hilt.” 

Ventnor stared at him sus- 
piciously. 

“Tt hasn’t taken you very long 
—I mean not since your patrol 
finished. Are you quite certain ? 
You didn’t seem to know much 
when you sent me that report. 
You didn’t tell me a great lot in it, 
I may add.” 


Carrington smiled apologetically. 

“TI am sorry if it seemed a bit 
too sketchy, but I never like to 
rouse expectations which perhaps 
may merely lead to disappoint- 
ment. I had actually cut a little 
more ice than I ventured to say, 
but. things were still uncertain. 
Perhaps I’d better start with a 
brief outline of what happened, 
and then I can give you any details 


you want later.” 


** Yes, that will be best,’’ Ventnor 
“ Fire away.” 

“You no doubt remember that 
I began by tracking down the 
mysterious Karl Engel, the bogus 
Swedish sailor. The police gave 
me the clue there, and I recognised 
him at once from the description I 
got at the hospital.” 

“*Qh, you went to the hospital, 
did you ?”” Ventnor asked sharply. 

“Yes, naturally.” 

“ce Why ? 2” 

** To get the description.” 

“Oh, Isee. Well, go on.” 

““He was living in an isolated 
cottage, and as I approached I 
saw him at the door talking to a 
naval officer. I had a little con- 
versation with them both, and I 
noticed that the officer’s uniform 
was slightly incorrect.” 

** What was the matter with it ?” 

‘I trapped him into acquiescing 
in my presumption that he was in 
the Air Arm, but he had neither 
the ‘A’ nor the wings on his 
sleeve.” 

“Good for you!” 

“T returned a little later when 
they were both safely in the house, 
and I took the precaution of 
listening to their conversation.” 

“* How the devil did you manage 
it?” 

** From the roof. The chimney 
made an excellent voice-tube.” 

Ventnor burst into a brief loud 
laugh. He had been justified in 
trusting ‘ that fellow’ after all. 
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“TI found that my suspicions 
of the officer were entirely justified. 
He was a German spy, or perhaps 
I should say a super-spy; one of 
the cleverest, most dangerous, and 
utterly unscrupulous devils it has 
ever been my lot to come across.” 

““How had he managed to get 
into the place ?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps we 
never shall know exactly. One 
can think of a submarine, or a 
parachute, or perhaps simply con- 
summate impudence. He goes 
under the name of Balham, he 
has lived long in England, and is 
quite indistinguishable from an 
Englishman—until you get beneath 
the surface. Anyhow he had got 
in, and his conversation with his 
subordinate Karl, alias Molloy, 
was extremely helpful. I gathered 
that Karl had wired him of Stan- 
forth’s appearance—in some sort of 
code, of course, and he had come 
up specially to try and secure him 
as a German agent.” 

“Then he must have been in 
touch with Stanforth before.” 

“Perhaps at this point I had 
better anticipate a bit and tell 
you, very briefly, what I learnt 
later. Balham was the agent 
through whom Stanforth, in all 
good faith, sold his invention.” 

**In all good faith be damned.” 

“Wait a bit,” Carrington said 
quietly. ‘There’s quite a lot 
more to come. Stanforth was a 
reckless fool; he admits it now— 
bitterly admits it, but when 
Balham next tried to use the 
sale to Germany as a lever, he 
utterly refused to look at the 
idea. So Balham and Karl between 
them stole those plans and planted 
the theft on Stanforth.” 

“Are you guessing, or do you 
know that ?” 

“IT heard Balham himself say 
so explicitly. However, that comes 
later. To return to the honest 
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Molloy’s innocent little cottage ; I 
learnt that Stanforth had gone to 
his own house in Orkney, which 
he had inherited from an uncle...” 

Ventnor interrupted. 

“But I told you that story 
wasn’t correct.” 

“Your informant was merely 
trying to put you off the scent.” 

Ventnor’s face became a thunder- 
cloud. 

** What do you know about it ?” 

“* Everything.” 

“You mean you deliberately 
went and stuck your nose into my 
business ? ” 

Carrington answered steadily— 

“You entrusted me with a 
certain commission and I warned 
you I must use my own methods. 
I knew somebody had misled you 
and I had to know who it was and 
why they’d done it. You wanted 
justice to be done, didn’t you ?” 

“That’s why I employed you.” 

“Well, it’s now on the road to 
being done; and thanks largely 
to that very fine and very plucky 
little woman.” 

He sew the thunder-cloud begin 
to lift, and he said to himself, 
“Thank the Lord that bunker’s 
safely crossed. It had to come; 
and now we can get on.” But the 
commander’s wrath was not yet 
assuaged. 

“You say you learnt then 
where Stanforth was living, But 
in your report you said something 
about its being too soon to specu- 
late. If you are telling the truth 
now, you weren’t then; that’s 
pretty obvious.” 

Carrington could keep his 
temper no longer. He rose and 


answered deliberately— 

** If you can’t retain the manners 
of a gentleman better than this, 
your fee can go to hell, and you 
along with it. I have done exactly 
what you wished me to do, and 
discovered what you wanted known. 
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It hasn’t all been easy work; one 
life has been sacrificed, and it gave 
me some moments that weren’t all 
bliss. In my first report I thought 
it unnecessary to be too explicit. 
I discovered you had already 
hampered my actions by not 
telling me the truth. You had 
met somebody at the hospital, 
and you did know what had 
become of Mrs Stanforth. Never- 
theless I carried out your instruc- 
tions to the letter, without your 
name being mentioned. I shall 
now take my full report to the 
Admiralty. They no doubt will 
see that belated justice is done.” 

He turned for the door and 
had nearly reached it before the 
commander had recovered from 
his astonishment. Then he called 
out loudly and peremptorily— 

“Stop. I was damned rude. I 
apologise. Now go on with your 
yarn.” 

Carrington still stood by the 
door. 

“Can you assure me you'll 
keep calm till the end? You can 
then take it out of the furniture.” 

““Depends what you mean by 
‘calm.’ If I think anything’s 
bloody, I'll say it’s bloody. But 
I won’t be rude to you.” 

There was a rare momentary 
gleam of humour in his eye. 
Carrington grinned and came back 
to his chair. He went straight on 
as if nothing had happened. 

“I learnt where Stanforth was 
hiding himself, and also that this 
blackguard Balham proposed to 
use some new method of getting 
round his refusal to turn traitor. 
He didn’t say what it was, and I 
only guessed when it was too late 
and I was out at sea. However, 
I'd heard enough to know that 
Mr Balham was big game, worth 
unlimited trouble to catch. But 
he mustn’t be caught till the latest 
possible moment—not till we'd 
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learnt every last thing about his 
plans, his confederates, and what 
he was up to. The police entirely 
agreed with me when I told my 
tale, and it was arranged that the 
man Karl should be closely watched 
and arrested as soon as he seemed 
to be getting too active. And 
then he’d be given the choice 
between a spy’s death and turning 
informer. Meantime a very careful 
look-out was to be kept for any 
fresh developments; for even if 
Karl did change sides at half-time, 
one couldn’t count on his telling 
us everything. And then next day 
I went off on patrol again. 

“When I came back I learnt 
that my belated guess had been 
Karl had been arrested 
and changed sides without a 
murmur. He valued his Nazi 
skin too highly. But he had not 
gone out of his way to tell the 
police anything they didn’t already 
suspect. The consequence was 
that by the cleverest bit of cunning 
another visitor had arrived and 
settled in our midst. She was a 
lady friend of Balham’s, as I had 
guessed — actually his favourite 
mistress, and she had managed to 
get in on a faked certificate that 
she was a grand-niece of a poor 
old minister without a congregation 
who lived a few miles from Stan- 
forth’s place of retreat.” 

“Sent to vamp him? Isee. A - 
smart dodge ; he liked the ladies.” 

**Even you would have liked 
this one. She was a wonderful 
effort—a picture of charming inno- 
cence and clever as the devil. 
She actually persuaded the estate 
lawyers to let her have a room in 
Stanforth’s own house.” 

“That didn’t give him much 
of a chance,” Ventnor admitted. 
‘** What happened ?” 

“What happened was that I 
came on the scene just in time. I 
sent his wife straight out to him, 
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as the best cure I could think of— 
and it did the trick instanter, I 
may say. Karl and I followed in 
another car—I was a chauffeur 
by this time, Irish, pro-German, 
and guaranteed by the trembling 
Karl. We lifted the lady friend 
very neatly, and then I wired in 
her name to Balham, encouraging 
him to come after her. He came, 
and I drove him out myself to 
see Stanforth, and then on to have 
@ look at the air raid on the 
Flow... .” 

“You actually saw it ?” 

“I did, and I hoped I was going 
to see the parachutists arrive too, 
but Balham was a bit too wary. 
However, he had given a clue in his 
instructions to Stanforth .. .” 

Ventnor interrupted quickly. 

“Then Stanforth did take in- 
structions from him ?” 

“On my directions. I was 
waiting at the window to hear 
them, you see.” 

“ Oh!” said the commander, and 
it is to be feared that it did not 
sound like an exclamation of relief. 

“It was then, I may add, that 
Balham admitted the theft of the 
plans. Well, the rest of the story 
you know more or less from the 
wireless and the papers; and 
probably pretty fully from the 
Admiralty.” 

“The clue was something to do 
with the funeral, I suppose. 
Devilish clever idea, I must say. 
And it was you who put the 
military on to that ? Good man ; 
Ill never be rude to you again.” 

“Thank you. But there’s one 
detail you probably don’t know. 
Balham escaped and shut himself 
up in a farmhouse, and it was 
Stanforth who tackled and cap- 
tured him single-handed by one 
of the pluckiest and neatest per- 
formances I’ve ever seen. And 
that’s the gist of the whole 
business.” 


Commander Ventnor sat for 
some moments sucking at his 
pipe. His lips were pursed and a 
frown had settled on his brow. 
Then he said slowly— 

** Well, it looks as if that court 
martial had been a bit hasty. But, 
of course, they had some excuse, 
Selling those plans to Germany ! 
A pretty fishy bit of business, 
whatever you: may say for him. 
I suppose he gave you some dashed 
plausible explanation.” 

Carrington shed him that 
peculiarly winning smile which 
his friends declared he kept up 
his sleeve like a fifth ace for vital 
moments. As he spoke he held out 
@ thin manuscript book. 

“* Here is his explanation written 
by himself. I have no authority 
to show it to you. If Stanforth 
knew I was doing it he would 
dive in off the deep end just as 
you would. But I know I can 
trust you not to give me away, 
and I'll leave it with you, to 
complete my report. He wrote it, 
as you'll see, simply to ease his 
mind and state the whole truth 
candidly. You are mentioned in it, 
and he has a dig or two at you, 
but not nasty or deep digs. When 
you have read it you can judge 
much better what to think and 
to do. I'll come back tomorrow 
at the same hour and hear your 
verdict. Will that suit you?” 

Ventnor took the volume from 
him, handling it rather as though 
it might leak treason. 

“All right,” he said gruffly. 
“Tf you really want me to, Ill 
have a look at the thing. Have a 
drink before you go?” 

* Thanks, but I think I'll keep 
it till tomorrow.” 


When he was shown in on the 
following evening, Carrington was 
a little puzzled by his _ host’s 
expression. It was certainly not 
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hostile, nor was it apparently any 
softer. It seemed rather to be a 
more thoughtful and even specu- 
lative expression than he had ever 
before seen on the commander’s 
grim countenance. 

“Interesting yarn that,” he 
began. “ Rum thing how we both 
became pig-headed devils by quite 
different roads. He was spoilt by 
a soft mother; I was hardened 
by a tough father. It just shows 
one’s born to be what one is and 
there’s no cure for it.” 

He handed the book back, and 
left the fields of philosophy for 
what he was wont to call tin-tacks. 

“T understand a bit better,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘ And now what do you 
propose I should do about it?” 

“ What’s your own feeling ?” 

“ Well, the powers that be have 
got to run a pen through that 
verdict ; that’s obvious.” 

With an air of ingenuous inquiry, 
Carrington asked— 

“* How do you suggest one should 
set about it ?” 

“ Oh, leave that to me. I'll see 
the thing’s put right.” — 

“ That’s very good of you.” 

“Good be damned. I told you 
I try to be just—when I’m not in 
too foul a temper.” 

“Do you think you can manage 
to get him reinstated in the 
Navy ?” 

“What, after he sold that 
invention to the enemy—whatever 
his motives were? No, damn it, 
that’s too much. Besides, he 
won’t want it. He’s got that 
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country house and that—that wife 
now.” 

He paused and asked abruptly— 

“By the way, did she really 
write that letter to him ?” 

“No; Balham forged it.” 

“TI thought it wasn’t like her. 
She . . . well, I don’t mind saying 
now she’s a damn fine girl. Stan- 
forth won’t want to leave her now 
he has got her back.” 

“Tf I'm any judge of men at 
all, not even a wife and a home 
will satisfy Pat Stanforth at this 
moment. He’ll be itching to serve 
again; and we need good men, 
don’t we?” 

‘Something in that. Yes, if 
he wants to fight, by God let him ! 
We must get him into uniform , 
again, and then he can carry on 
from where he left off. Ready for 
that drink now ?” 

“Thanks ; I’m waiting for it.” 

Ventnor laughed briefly, and 
then as he brought the drink, 
asked— 

** And what are you going to do 
next yourself ?” 

** Carry on, too.” 

**Good man. Here’s luck.” 

When Carrington left he went 
with him to the cuter door. There 
he said abruptly— 

“By the way, when you see 
Stanforth again you might tell 
him that if he cares to look in at 
the Admiralty for a moment [d 
like to shake hands with him. Fine 
night; stars out again; one 
doesn’t often notice ’em in London ; 
wish I were at sea. Good-night.” 


XL. ‘RESUME PATROL.’ 


March had come in, but it was 
not like a lion this morning. For 
once in a way the Westman Oak 
was steaming northward under a 
sky as blue as a poet could wish. 
There were no poets on board ; 


merely the usual British mixture 
of grousers, toughs, happy-go- 
luckies, and tongue-holding philoso- 
phers ; the kind of blend that has 
sailed in longships, high-pooped 
galleys, oak ships of the line, and 
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all that floats in the Naval Annual, 
for the past thousand or two years ; 
but a blue sky and a sun that did 
its bit and kept out of the blinking 
clouds were as welcome a-sight to 
the mixture as to a ship-load of 
laureates ; more welcome, in fact, 
for this lot had been over to Iceland 
last trip and they hadn’t seen the 
sun for the whole patrol and had 
scarcely taken off their clothes. 

“This is something like,” No. 1 
observed. “‘ Fine growing weather ; 
you'll have something to shave, 
Bossy—sprouting out of your face 
— if this lasts.” 

By this time Bossy was too used 
to jests at his youthful appearance 
to do more than grin and remark— 

“That’s a new one; not bad 
for you, No. 1. Did it take you 
long to think it out ?” 

“Tt came to me sudden, seeing 
the sunshine warming up your 
angel’s face.” 

Bossy only grinned this time 
without troubling to think of a 
retort. He had just got a long, 
long letter from the only person 
in the world who mattered. With 


‘the sunshine and tranquil sea on 


top of that, he felt too happy for 
mental exertion. 

“* How’s that new pipe going ?” 
he asked. 

“Not bad for a_ beginner ; 
rather like you there. But a 
pipe’s got to get pretty foul before 
it’s much use to me.” 

A third officer had just joined 
them. In his well-weathered and 
well-salted uniform and a peaked 
cap over his eyes, it took a moment 
or two to recognise him as the 
debonair figure in well-cut tweeds 
who had lately been seen in 


the streets, and certainly no one 
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would have suspected his identity 
with the red-moustached chauffeur, 

** Got a new pipe ? ” he inquired. 
** What became of the last—buried 
at sea?” 

“He gave it to that Hun in the 
rubber boat we picked up last 
trip,” Bossy explained. “Jolly 
decent of him, I thought. The 
man had probably just been 
machine-gunning a lightship.” 

“* Whatever he’d done he wanted 
@ smoke damn bad,” No. 1 said 
apologetically. ‘‘ And if you doa 
decent turn to a Hun it always 
helps to show ‘em we fight fair 
and bear no ill-feeling afterwards. 
I don’t believe they’re so very 
different from us really.” 

Carrington’s smile left his face. 

“Aren’t they? If you can 
find half a dozen sparks of your 
spirit, No. 1, in the whole of this 
festering Germany—even a couple 
of sparks—even one spark, I shall 
be very much surprised. The wells 
of human kindness, of truth, of 
justice, of every decent feeling, 
have been poisoned. Don’t look 
for a vestige of decency. It isn’t 
there.” 

No. 1 opened his eyes wide. 

“Hullo! I believe you’ve been 
learning things on this hush-hush 
stunt of yours.” 

“IT have; things Ill never 
forget.” 

Beneath his professional pessi- 
mism and his tough exterior, 
No. 1 was a deep cistern of child- 
like simplicity. He continued to 
smile indulgently. 

** And what are you going to do 
about it now ?” 

“Carry on—just as we all are, 
till the job’s finished and the world 
@ little cleaner.” 
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THE EVENING MAIL. 


BY IAN 


UnpDER an untroubled Mediter- 
ranean sky, blue and cloudless, 
the massive old castle looked 
grimly down from its hill-top into 
the jade depths of the land-locked 
bay. Throughout the centuries, 
when its dim halls had echoed to 
the clamour of armoured men and 
the music of forgotten instruments, 
it had known the fighting men of 
many nations. Saracens, Knights 
of St John, Turks, Greeks, and 
Genoese had flown their war 
banners from its lofty heights, 
but for a long time now it had 
been left alone to drowse sleepily 
in its old age. 

Yet once again war had come 
to it; for in the bay below lay 
fighting ships flying the war flag of 
England. 

In the submarine depot ship- 
work was interrupted as a sub- 
marine prepared to cast off for a 
long patrol. The ship’s company, 
and men from other submarines, 
crowded the sides to give it a send- 
off, while on an upper deck a 
group of officers called facetious 
edvice to the skipper. 

** Let go for’rd! Let go aft!” 

The wires and hemps were 
slipped and hauled in to be care- 
fully stowed away in the sub- 
mevine’s casing, and from aft 
came the hum of the motors and 
the whurra whurra of propellers, 
rising clearly in the still air as they 
churned the limpid waters into a 
creamy foam. As the submarine 
slowly nosed out from the sub- 
marine trot alongside the depot 
ship, the youthful skipper saluted 
Captain S. and waved his hand 
in farewell. Some of his men 
were also waving to shipmates 
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aboard before they went below, and 
for them it was a farewell to the 
sea and sky as well, for the 
majority of the crew would remain 
below till their return. Only the 
look-outs would get. up into the 
cool and refreshing air while on 
passage or charging the batteries 
at night. 

Captain S. remained on deck 
gazing after the submarine, but 
his mind was far away in the past 
when he had fought alongside 
the Italians whom this boat was 
on her way to attack. Well, 
perhaps hardly alongside ; for these 
Italians had shown a strong 
tendency to remain in harbour 
and rarely ventured far beyond 
the end of the swept channel at 
Brindisi. He remembered the 
Italian submarine officers as if it 
had been yesterday, with their 
good looks, their immaculate 
uniform with the flamboyant red- 
lined cloaks, their corsets, and 
their scent. Bah! Well, the Hun 
had bought it this time, for these 
dagoes could not fight. And yet, 
and yet, he mused, the Italian-Jew 
fighter was probably the most 
consistently tough fighter in the 
long history of the Ring. 

What the hell! Captain S. 
turned to enter his cabin. ‘‘ Yeo- 
man,” he called, “‘make to Bonita. 
Best of luck and a full bag.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” The grizzled 
old pensioner yeoman of signals 
smiled grimly; for he, too, had 
served in submarines in the last 
war, and was even now wearing 
the Old Submarine Comrades badge 
beneath his lapel. 

There had been a council of war 
in the Staff Office before the 
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Bonita sailed, presided over by 
Captain 8S. Young MacCulloch 
and his navigator had been present 
to discuss the details of their 
patrol. They all pored over the 
large-scale chart of the lower 
Adriatic, spread out on one of the 
low tables. 

“T’m going to give you a free 
hand,” said 8., lighting a cigarette. 
““You can roam from the Straits 
of Taranto up the Adriatic to a 
line joining Bari to Zara. There 
will be no other British craft 
operating there, and the Greek 
submarines will only work inshore 
as far up the coast as Valona. 
Transports should be your principal 
targets, but accept anything else 
of value. Only report when neces- 
sary, and then a long way from 
where you are going to operate 
the next day. If ‘our surface craft 
enter your area I will give you 
warning of it. Clear?” 

** Quite clear, sir,” MacCulloch 
replied. 

“Mines, Mac!” reminded the 
Steff Officer Operations. ‘“‘ You 
can expect them up to ten miles 
off Brindisi and about the same 
off the Albanian ports. At Bari 
there is a thin minefield reaching 
about five miles offshore, so watch 
your step. Aircraft all the time 
and everywhere. These targets 
now,” he went on; “there are 
supplies going across to Valona 
and Durazzo from Brindisi, Bari, 
and Taranto escorted by destroyers, 
torpedo-boats, and moto-scafi. 
Look out for the latter, for they 
are really anti-sommergibili—in 
other words, anti-submarine. They 
are the only bit of the Italian Navy 
that’s any good; for they are 
manned by deep-sea _ reservists 
from their merchant navy, and are 
proper terriers.” 

MacCulloch nodded. There was 
nothing new here ; for, after all, he 
had already sunk two enemy 
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supply ships on the south-west 
corner of Italy, and knew what 
to expect in the way of counter- 
attacks and hunting. 

“One thing to remember, Mac- 
Culloch,” 8. remarked, stressing the 
point. “In the Adriatic you will 
come across layers of different 
density, particularly on the eastern 
side, which will upset your trim. 
You may find yourself going down 
too fast or too slow; always bear 
that in mind, and also the fact 
that the sea there is extraordinarily 
clear.” 

“I know, sir,” he answered 
quickly ; ‘‘my father told me all 
about it. He was once bombed at 
two hundred feet off Lissa.” 

Angus MacCulloch '(Jimmy to 
his friends) was rather apt to 
drag his father before these same 
friends whenever the opportunity 
offered, for to him his father had 
been the finest submarine captain 
of them all. And, indeed, old 
‘Jock’ MacCulloch had done very 
well both in the North Sea and the 
Adriatic and was always a deadly 
shot. 

**I remember it well,” said 8. 
quietly. “I served with him at 
Brindisi as well as at Harwich, 
but don’t forget there are many 
more aircraft today and much 
heavier bombs.” 

Jimmy smiled cheerfully. “Ill 
watch my step, sir,” he agreed. 
“I never did like bombs.” 

The Bonita was out of sight 
now round the western arm of the 
bay, and Captain S. envied them 
their patrol. How he longed to 
see once more the unforgettable 
sight of an enemy ship in the 
periscope sights. He sighed, and 
turned to his dull correspondence, 
trying to forget for even a short 
time the worry of having five 
submarines out on patrol. 

The Bonita, with all the last- 
minute extras neatly stowed, 
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purred her way happily towards 
the west, a fragile feather of white 
exhaust smoke fading into the 
long foaming wake astern. Down 
below the crew were at Watch 
Diving stations, ready for an 
immediate dive, and the Leading 
Hand of No. 3 Mess was ticking off 
the cook of the Mess. 

““Nobby, blast yer,” he cried 
indignantly, “you bin an’ forgot 
the flaming onions.” 

“TI only got me two hands,” 
Nobby excused himself; “I brought 
all I could. Anyway,” he added 
slyly, ‘‘ Jimmy the One ain’t keen 
on them onions. They fair stinks 
the boat out.” 

The First Lieutenant was not 
thinking of onions now, however ; 
for he was busy with his trim book, 
checking carefully the amounts of 
water and fuel in each tank. He 
had hardly finished when a message 
came down from the bridge where 
the Captain and a look-out were 
the only two on deck. 

“Captain wants to dive to 

adjust trim when you're ready, 
sir. Ready now!’ 
. The Diving alarm rang and 
echoed brassily throughout the 
submarine as the engine shuddered 
to a halt and the whistling vents 
told of rapidly filling tanks. The 
boat slid gracefully beneath the 
surface to the eager thrust of the 
motors, to remain at periscope 
depth. The speed slowed down 
till the periscope left but an 
imperceptible feather on the sur- 
face, while the First Lieutenant 
watched intently the bubble and 
the amount of helm on the two 
sets of hydroplanes. 

“ Pretty well all right, sir,” he 
reported complacently ; “ perhaps 
a little out of A. would improve 
it?” 

“No, leave her,” said the 
skipper; ‘“‘we can afford to be 
a little bow-heavy for a crash- 
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dive. Right, we'll surface now 
and carry on.” 

When they surfaced, although 
they had only been submerged a 
short time, the sky seemed a 
duller blue and grey clouds were 
creeping up out of the eastern 
horizon. Before dusk the dark- 
blue mountains of Morea had risen 
like a shadow on the starboard 
bow to show faint purple tints in 
the dying rays of the westering 
sun. The dark sea was calm enough 
with a slight swell, but the over- 
cast heavens gave promise of wind 
to come, and MacCulloch was 
grateful for it. The sea, however 
slight, would shield his craft from 
watchful eyes in the skies and 
his periscope from the look-outs of 
surface vessels. 

Throughout the night they ran 
steadily, relentlessly, towards their 
objective, the greedy diesels eating 
up the long sea miles. 

Just before dawn they dived 
well to the south-west of Corfu, 
and proceeded slowly on their 
way towards the Straits of Otranto. 
They did not expect to see any 
signs of the enemy in these waters 
with such an unadventurous foe ; 
nor did they, and the long day’s 
diving passed quietly enough. It 
was still cool—pleasantly cool— 
under-water, and the dragging 
hours were passed as usual in 
sleeping, eating, and reading. 

When they surfaced for the night 
the sun had been forced down into 
the sea an hour agone, and the 
turbulent mass of cloud to the 
west’rd still glowed bloodily to 
mark its passing. The wind was 
coming fitfully and with increasing 
strength out of the sou’west, and 
as the submarine broke surface she 
rolled gently, pitching @ little, as 
the speeding engines drove her 
through the troubled waters. Here 
and there in the dark heavens a 
star showed faintly among the 
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racing clouds, but without a 
glimmer of reflection in the black 
sea, and with the last grey light 
the horizon had faded into the 
night. 

MacCulloch on the bridge con- 
gratulated himself on his luck ; for 
these conditions were ideal for 

i through any surface 
patrol in the Straits, if such a 
thing existed. He determined to 
forge ahead throughout the period 
of darkness, penetrating as far as 
he could into the Adriatic before 
dawn, and charging his batteries 
as he ran. For this passage and 
these conditions he placed two 
look-outs on the bridge to assist 
his own eyes ; for in a submarine, 
more than any other vessel, the 
matter of sighting the énemy first 
is absolutely vital. 

The air rushed and roared down 
the conning-tower as it was sucked 
in by the ever-hungry engines, 
but, because the batteries were 
charging, the luxury of a cigarette 
was prohibited; instead a group 
sat at the foot of the conning- 
tower ladder making the best of the 
fresh cool air. 

Hour after hour they ran on 
through the blackness of the night, 
the submarine pitching easily to 
the short seas, and occasionally 
the flying spindrift came over the 
bridge to fall with a noisy whoosh 
and leave everyone and every- 
thing sticky with drying salt water. 

With the first grey fingers of 
dawn creeping up into the eastern 
sky, the charge was broken and 
the boat ventilated to clear any 
lurking gases and to give them a 
maximum of fresh air with which 
to dive. There had been no alarms 
during the night, and now they 
were well into their patrol areas, 
somewhere to the nor’east of 
Brindisi and in the centre of the 
Adriatic. 

Diving stations ! 


The blatant scream of the 
klaxons rang through the boat, 
drowning the rumbling of the 
engines stopping, and the 
whistling vents vied with the 
whirring hydroplane wheels as the 
submarine submerged. The noise 
died away ; even the gurgling water 
noises had faded, till there re- 
mained, in the hush of the hull, 
only the hum of the motors and 
the quiet voice of the First 
Lieutenant correcting the trim. 

Watch Diving stations! Only 
@ third of the crew at their stations 
now; the rest settled themselves 
for a spell, as comfortably as they 
could, until they would be 
awakened by the welcome aroma 
of cooking bacon. 

“Let's have a squint at the 
chart, Pilot,” said the skipper, 
pulling off his dripping oilskins. 
“I want to make for the focal 
point for intercepting traffic from 
both Bari and Brindisi. Most of 
it, I.should imagine, will go to 
Durazzo.” 

“We'll have to haul over to 
the east’rd a bit for that, sir,” 
the Pilot suggested; “with the 
visibility we can expect today, 
somewhere about thirty miles off 
Durazzo should fill the bill.” 

“ Right !” assented MacCulloch. 
“Put her on the course and we'll 
trickle slowly along and hope for 
the best. I’m going to have a drop 
of shut-eye.”’ 

It was after breakfast that the 
Sub. called out from the periscope, 
** Aircraft to the south’rd!” and 
MacCulloch taking over the stick 
looked long and carefully on the 


** Bombers or troop-carriers,” he 
summed up, “flying over from 
Brindisi or Lecce, and they don’t 
appear to be escorted. Well done, 
Sub. ! Keep your eyes open.” 

The day passed slowly, yet with 
all hands on tiptoe with hope and 
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expectation. Smoke was sighted 
in the late afternoon, but too far 
off to make an attack possible 
even if it were an enemy; but to 
all on board it seemed surely to 
have been a Littorio class battle- 
ship, for in true submarine fashion 
they thought as their fathers had 
done before them. The size of the 
one that got away ! 

Night found them steering to 
the north’rd, charging on one 
engine, with the abating wind 
veering fast and bringing with it 
the delicious scents of an offshore 
breeze. 

The strident roar of the klaxon 
sent the Bonita crash-diving an 
hour before dawn, and the Officer 
of the Watch, clanging down the 
upper lid, shouted down to the 


Captain, “Small ship on the port 
bow, steering to cross ahead, sir. 
Couldn’t make her out. Might be 
patrol vessel or merchant ship.” 
The asdic room confirmed the 
bearing and reported a reciprocat- 


ing engine of low revolutions. 

“Bring her round to 270°,” 
the skipper ordered. ‘“‘ Take her 
down to a hundred feet. We'll 
come up to periscope depth at 
dawn for a look-see. We don’t 
want to be reported at the begin- 
ning of our patrol, No. 1,” he 
‘added, “for such small fry.” 

Just after dawn the Captain took 
a@ careful all-round look at the 
horizon, and saw a_ steel-grey 
world of sky and sea with the 
dark peak of Lovcin silhouetted 
against the early daylight. A 
strong breeze from the nor’east 
was capping the wave-tops with 
white, and the sombre threat of 
rain hung over the whole vista, 
though the visibility was still good. 

“I’m going to try farther in 
today,” MacCulloch told his pilot. 
“We'll work in to about ten miles 
off Durazzo; if there’s anything 
stirring we should see it.” 
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The Pilot, an R.N.R. lieutenant, 
was the next to sight anything 
as the Bonita steered her slow 
course towards her objective. He 
was looking aft at the time, and 
swung the periscope back on the 
arc he had just traversed. His 
body tautened. Gosh! Yes, he 
was right ; and he shouted, “ Sea- 
planes, one, two, three of them 
flying low and coming up astern ! 
Take her down to a hundred and 
fifty feet! Down periscope!” 

The submarine slid down easily 
into the safer depths while all 
hands waited to see if they had 
been spotted. The detonation of 
delay-bombs would soon tell them. 
The crawling minutes passed with- 
out a sound, and MacCulloch 
glancing at his wrist-watch gave 
voice to his thoughts. 

*‘Kither they were on patrol 
or scouting ahead of ships,” he 
said. “If the latter, we must 
have a look in the next few minutes 
or we may miss them altogether if 
they are travelling fast. We'll 
come up slowly to periscope depth 
now.’ his voice, he 
ordered, “Action stations. ll 
tubes to the ready. Bring her up 
slowly.” 

One hundred feet—eighty feet— 
sixty feet. It was taking a life- 
time to get to periscope depth. 

“Ships coming up on the port 
quarter, sir,”” came the report from 
the asdic-room. At last the waiting 
men in the control-room saw a pale- 
green light touching the Captain’s 
eyes as the periscope neared the 
surface, and at length the pale 
light of day showed there. The 
skipper swung the stick round, and 
an exclamation of joy broke from 
his lips. 

“Two merchant ships in single 
line ahead, escorted by two 
destroyers, ‘Espero’ class, and 
four motor-boats. Bearing of 
enemy, Red 165°. Range, five 
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thousand. Speed, thirteen knots. 
We’re about forty-five degrees on 
their starboard bow. Down peri- 
scope !” 

Jimmy MacCulloch rubbed his 
hands. “ Just right,’ he exclaimed 
happily. “Bring her on to a 
hundred and fifteen track. I’m 
going to have a crack at both 
merchantmen. The bigger one is 
about ten thousand and the other 
six thousand tons. I'll let the 
destroyers pass and fire on the 
swing, two for the big fellow and 
one for the second.” 

The Bonita swung on to her 
firing course, the skipper using 
his periscope with extreme care, 
showing very little of it for the 
briefest periods as they worked 
their slow approach to shorter 
range. Every eye in the control- 
room was on the Captain’s face ; 
for it was the only link between 
the crew and the target he was 
stalking, and from experience they 


' could tell from it how the attack 


was progressing. Every submarine 
captain has his own little manner- 
isms during an attack : some smoke 
a cigarette; some swear quietly 
and continuously; others talk 
loudly all the time. It is just a 
matter of easing the heavy strain 
of the attack. The crew grinned 
to see Jimmy take off his monkey- 
jacket, always a good sign, and 
when he followed this up by 


‘doffing a bright pullover, they 


were happy. Things were going 
well. The starboard wing destroyer 
had just passed them, apparently 
without the slightest knowledge of 
their presence. 

Jimmy had a quick all-round 
look to see if the seaplanes were 
in sight. They were not, but he 
noticed that the motor-boats were 
on the quarters of the convoy, 
in an ideal position to counter- 
attack. He would have to get his 
fish off quick and go deep as soon 
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as possible after firing. It was 
certain they would receive some 
little attention from these boats in 
any case. 

** Port ten,” he ordered. ‘“‘ Give 
me the director angle as we go 
round. I think they’re doing about 
twelve. No more. Stand by 
for’rd !” 

A quiet and tense excitement 
filled the submarine, with every 
man keyed up at iis station ready 
for the rapid depth-charging after 
the firing of the torpedoes. 

“Up periscope! Lovely!” 
Jimmy patted the grip of the 
periscope: “No. 1, Fire! No. 2, 
Fire! Just coming on to the 
second ship—No. 3, Fire! Down 
periscope! Keep your wheel on, 
quartermaster, and steady on 290°,” 
As he spoke the skipper had pushed 
the signal for changing depth and 
gave the further order: “Two 
hundred feet !”’ 

Aft in the motor-room, the two 
men at the controls sat back to 
back in the narrow space, their 
naked bodies dripping with sweat. 
They knew they had been attack- 
ing, but were not aware of the 
details; they had felt the three 
separate thuds of discharge and 
realised they were going deep 
after the attack. Would the fish 
hit ? 

“Blimey, Ginger,” the L.T.O. 
cried to his mate, “this waiting 
is the worst part.” His mate 
did not reply ; he was counting off 
the seconds. 

A muffled gong stroke, another, 
and then a third, reverberated 
through the whole hull. 

“Gawd! Three hits!” the 
L.T.O. exclaimed joyfully, slapping 
his grinning mate on his naked 
back. ‘“‘ Three hits |” 

In the control-room the skipper 
and the First Lieutenant gazed 
fixidly at the deep depth-gauge. 
Two - fifty — two -eighty. ‘“ Ease 
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her off, Cox’n! God! she was 
falling like a lift!” 

Three hundred feet—three- fifty ! ! 

“Check all vents closed! Blow 
three and four! Pump on X.” 
The skipper acted promptly to 
stop what might become a fatal 
dive, for he realised in a flash 
that they had struck a patch of 
light density vt this critical 
moment. 

Crash ! Crag ! Two mighty 
concussions of depth-charges, but 
well overhead. 

She was rising now, and the 
rise must be checked lest they 
break surface. ‘‘ Flood three and 
four. Stop the pump! Crack the 
outboard vent of X.”” They were 
letting the water in again to regain 
their trim, but the Bonita seemed 
eager to regain the surface. 

** Hold her down, Cox’n. Don’t 
let her come above a hundred 
feet |” 

Gradually the boat levelled off 
and was brought down to one 
hundred and fifty feet. 

“* High revving engines approach- 
ing, sir!” 

“Bring her round to 360°! 
Half ahead together !” 

CrasH! A depth-charge burst 
near the Bonita, and was followed 
by three more in her wake. The 
first had been near enough to 
shake her thoroughly, and several 
of the lights flickered and went out, 
and over the voice-pipe from aft 


came the report, ‘‘ Engine-room 


hatch leaking.” 

The Bonita held her course to the 
north’rd and the further charges 
grew fainter astern, showing the 
surface craft had lost touch ; 
remained now only the aircraft 
to consider; for they must be 
circling widely round the sinking 
targets. 

Jimmy MacCulloch would have 
given much to come to periscope 
depth to discover the result of his 


shots, but at present it was antvely 
asking for trouble. 

The First Lieutenant, who had 
been examining the submarine for 
signs of damage, was now able to 
report to his captain that there 
were apparently none. 

“We're reloading these three 
tubes now, sir,” said No. 1; “‘they’ll 
be ready in a few minutes. I'd 
like the hands to go to tea then if 
you are staying down, sir?” 

“Right, No. 1,” the skipper 
answered briskly, “‘ and after that 
I think I can risk a look-see.” 

Over their meal, and tea in a 
submarine can be as comprehensive 
as any tea in Scotland, the troops 
discussed and argued the results 
of the attack. One fish for a six- 
thousand-ton ship might not sink 
it ? 

In the wardroom the First 
Lieutenant asked the Captain the 
same question. 

** She was down to her Plimsols, 
No. 1,” his skipper replied, “‘ and 
on this run it can only mean 
munitions. Transport fills a ship 
without weighing her down, and 
they won’t waste tonnage on coal. 
One hit should sink her quickly. 
The big fellow was light; that’s 
chiefly why I gave her two. I’m 
going to go up and have a look 
now, so we'll go to action stations 
in case there’s another target in 
range.” 

The Bonita crept slowly to 
periscope depth and the stick was 
raised till it just broke surface, 
where MacCulloch* used the sky- 
searcher in an endeavour to locate 
the aircraft. Through his bi-focals 
he could now make out the enemy 
craft, and above them the sea- 
planes were still circling. He 
counted the ships carefully, de- 
scribing aloud what he saw. 

“Two destroyers alongside the 
larger ship. She has a heavy list 
and is down by the bow. Good 
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Lord! She’s a trooper. They’re 
taking off a black mass of men. 
The smaller ship has gone—must 
have sunk, for the motor-boats 
are all lying round the sinking 
ship. They would surely have 
escorted the other ship in if she’d 
been afloat. Nice work! Tell 


the T.I. he can chalk up two 


more !”’ 

MacCulloch thought for a brief 
moment of returning to the kill 
and writing off a destroyer; but, 
after all, they were carrying out 
Red Cross work, and it has never 
been our policy to interfere with 
that. 

The Bonita with her jubilant 
crew sank into the depths once 
more to await the dark hours, 
when they could surface to replen- 
ish their batteries and suck the 
cool night air into their stifled 
lungs. 

Already MacCulloch had decided 
on his next move; on surfacing 
he would report his success, and 
then run far through the night 
to carry the war to a more distant 
point. 

** Pilot,” he said, ‘‘ we’ll have a 
smack at Brindisi tomorrow, 
cruising up and down about fifteen 
miles clear of the coast and see 
what we can find. Anyway, it 
will give them time to cool off here 
before we have another crack at 
them later.” 

Only the dark canopy of night, 
the low driving clouds, and the 
lonely seas saw them surface as 
MacCulloch opened the upper lid 
and climbed on to the dripping 
bridge. The foul, stinking atmo- 
sphere followed him up before the 
engines started to suck the air 
from the boat and from the conning- 
tower. How could anyone exist 
in such air, he wondered. Why 
weren’t they all deathly sick ? 
As if to emphasise the stench of 
the submarine, a sudden cleanly 


sweet scent touched his nostrils 
delicately, borne to him on the 
offshore wind. Bog myrtle! 

In a flash his memory had taken 
him to the heathered hillsides of 
Loch Broom ; he was climbing the 
steep road up from the ferry-house 
with his father, making for the 
little loch near the summit, and 
away to the west the sun was 
dying in a splendour of golden 
flame far beyond the Western 
Isles. Behind and below them the 
white houses of Ullapool lay 
mirrored in the still waters of the 
bay, and only the thin blue spirals 
of smoke moved in the silent town, 
cupped in the stern hills. 

Again he smelt the damp 
bracken, the heather, the faint 
reek of peat, and more strongly 
the scent of bog myrtle. 

An involuntary smile touched his 
lips, and he wondered what his 
father was doing at this minute. 
Old Jock would be pleased when 


-he heard of this day’s work; it 


had been a pretty good snap attack 
at that ! 

He roused to his responsibilities 
as the Pilot came up on the 
bridge. ‘“‘ Not much chance of a 
star tonight, Pilot,” he said; ‘ but 
our D.R. ought to be good enough, 
for there are no sets or tides to 
worry about.” 

“We'll be all right, sir,” 
answered the R.N.R. 

The Bonita, nosing the black 


waters playfully like her name-. 


sake, drummed steadily and eagerly 
into the west, in pursuit of her 
destiny. 

Rear - Admiral Norman Mac- 
Culloch, C.B., D.S.O., had just 
finished an excellent dinner, after 
@ rather trying day in his office, 
and now with a decanter of port 
at his elbow he sat at his ease in 
front of a glowing fire. 

On the low black-wood table, 
beside the deep arm-chair, lay the 
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silver boxes of cigars and cigarettes 
which his steward had placed there 
after filling his glass. Old Jock 
liked his comforts, and in this com- 
mandeered house, close to his 
office, he realised that he was very 
comfortable indeed. 

He drank his port slowly, then 
lit a cigar and allowed his gaze to 
roam round the spacious room, 
letting it rest here and there, 
like a settling butterfly, on some 
treasured belonging of his which 
brought back happy memories. 
It might have been a Japanese 
coloured woodcut, a piece of brass- 
work from Borneo, an ebony 
carving from West Africa, or 
perhaps an old messmate’s photo- 
graph, which held his gaze for 
these moments of reverie. His 
keen memory easily spanned the 
years and the vast stretches of 
the globe; sometimes with a 
twinge of regret for the days 
that were gone, and the distant 
lands he would never revisit. 

At last his wandering eyes came 
to rest on some photographs above 
the mantelpiece over the broad 
fireplace. Somewhat faded now, 
in their thin black frames, the 
likenesses of the four submarines 
which he had commanded in the 
Great War looked down on him, 
almost wistfully. 

They showed four very different 
types: a ‘C.’ class, a ‘ W.’ class, 
an ‘E.” boat, and a ‘ K.’ class of 
submarine. His glance dismissed 
three of them as his mind dis- 
cussed their merits. That C., a 
small petrol boat, had given him a 
hard life without a glimpse of the 
enemy. God! It had been cold 
in that old tub. The W., thank the 
Lord, he had not stayed in long, 
for it had always been a dud. 
He smiled reminiscently ; for that 
French-built submarine had been 
sold to the Italians a little later 
in the war. 
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The long snaky-looking K.-boat 
received a bitter stare from old 
Jock as he sat musing on the past. 
In his opinion they had never 
been submarines at all; just 
blasted death-traps, and they had 
certainly killed off a number of 
his close friends, without in any 


“way proving their worth as Fleet 


submarines. Bah! Good men 
thrown away to a cranky design. 

At the photograph of the E-boat 
he looked with affection. They 
were the finest submarines ever 
built; nothing could persuade 
him otherwise. Searching his 
memory, he found that he could 
remember each E-boat captain 
and the number of his submarine. 
Some mighty famous names there, 
old Jock ruminated, and, when he 
came to think of it, the majority 
of the survivors were admirals 
today. 

His cigar was out now, and he 
gazed unseeingly through the red 
coals with their frosty blue flames, 
through space and time, till it 
seemed that he was once more 
within the throbbing hull of his 
old boat amid the familiar smells 
and shining bright-work. The scent 
of hot armatures, of shale oil, and 
of oil fuel floated round him, 
intangibly. 

Eight days on patrol—eight 
days of cold and misery, grey 
smoking seas, and the low-roofed 
skies weeping incessantly as Niobe. 
What a war! Never a sign of a 
ship, nor ever a seagull. 

Oh, well! They were on their 
way home now, and the engines 
drummed and throbbed eagerly. 
Jock MacCulloch, oil-skinned and 
sea-booted on the bridge, was 
thinking of pleasanter things: of 
his family, of a mail, and, yes, of a 
hot bath. 

The hydroplanes smashed down 
in the short seas, sending sheets of 
stinging green spray over the 
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bridge as the conning - tower 
fought in the swirling foam like a 
half-tide rock in boiling surf. But 
the whistling wind and the pro- 
testing growl of racing propellers 
made themselves heard above the 
continuous roar of the sea. 

The First Lieutenant joined him 
on the bridge, holding on gtimly 
to the fierce pitching, and pausing 
to look up into the winter’s dusk. 

“Easing a bit, sir?” he sug- 
gested. “Now the rain has 
stopped, the wind seems to be 
dropping.” 

“You're right, No. 1,” Jock 
answered ; “this sea will take some 
time to flatten out, but we can 
expect some kind of visibility 
tonight. Keep your eyes skinned ; 
there’s always a hope of a Fritz on 
passage.” 

It was nine o'clock when Jock 
came up on the bridge again, 
accustoming his eyes to the dark- 
ness. Almost at once he peered 
out to the port bow, sniffing like 
a dog. Oil fuel exhaust! From 
the direction of the wind it could 
not be their own. A Fritz! 

“Nip down, No. 1, and stand 
by the bow tubes,’ Jock told him 
urgently ; then, with his mouth 
at the voice-pipe, he ordered, “‘ Gun 
Action stations !” 

The gun’s crew came tumbling 
up the hatch, followed by the 
Pilot with a loaded Lewis-gun, 
while the skipper passed down the 
order, ‘‘ Set the torpedoes to eight 
feet.” 

Jock gazed steadily as a pointer 
into the murk to port, trying by 
the use of his nose alone to decide 
which way the U-boat was going. 
She seemed to be drawing ahead ; 
yes, she was crossing from port 
to starboard somewhere ahead of 
them. By God! There she was! 
in one quick glance her course and 
speed, till he was on a firing course. 


“ Pilot,” he whispered, as if 
afraid he might frighten his prey, 
“no firing unless the fish miss, 
T'll give the word.” 

The disappointed gun’s crew 
held on tightly on the precarious 
gun platform down abaft the 
bridge as the sea washed over the 
boat, sometimes up to their waists. 

** Bow tubes, rire !” 

Jock had waited till the sub- 
marine was, for the moment, 
horizontal to launch his torpedoes, 
for this would ensure them picking 
up and holding their correct depth 
in this still choppy sea. 

All hands peered through the 
flying spindrift into the darkness 
ahead. Even the saturated gun’s 
crew forgot their disappointment 
and misery in the excitement. 
Could the fish possibly run true 
in such a lop? To Jock came 
seconds of extreme stress. Had 
he allowed enough deflection ? 
Hell! It was a damned small 
target to hit. Might it not be one 
of our own, a minelayer returning ? 

No, never on that course! He 
felt reassured. The dragging 
seconds were an eternity. Missed ? 

“Stand by gun’s crew and 
Lewis-gun!” He swung E60 to 
starboard to give the gun an easier 
target. 

A fierce yell, to be taken up by 
all hands! Jock’s heart missed a 
beat. There was no mistake ; for 
@ tall black column of water reared 
its ugly head out of the heaving 
seas, higher, higher. Then through 
the dark seas came the heavy 
rumble of detonation. Hit! 

At last! All the long weary 
days of unfruitful patrol were 
forgotten in a burst of exultation. 

In the feeble rays of a cruiser arc 
lamp they searched through the 
oily scum for any survivors, till 
at length two bedraggled bodies 
were picked up with the spark of 
life just flickering within them. 
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No prisoners of war have been 
more carefully tended. 

That had been a glorious home- 
coming; his first Fritz, his first 
decoration. 

There had been other attacks, 
some successful, others heart- 
breaking failures. Throughout the 
long dreary years of the war, 
years of hardship and bad weather, 
sad years of monotony laced with 
danger and brief exhilaration, he 
could still look back on some of 
the happiest times of his life. But 
if he had been asked to explain 
the reason he would have found it 
difficult, and yet he fretted to be 
in a shore job now, while his son 
was out in the thick of it having 
the time of his life. 

A knock at the door disturbed 
his reverie, and stretching out for 
a cigarette, he called, “‘ Come in,” 
even as he lighted it. 

The Duty Staff Commander 
entered with some papers, and 
crossed the room. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir, at 
this hour,” he apologised, “ but 
it’s a question of convoy AXL 
which requires your decision.” 

“What's the trouble?” Jock 
asked, putting a pair of reading 
spectacles over his keen grey eyes. 

“We have just received enemy 
reports of two submarines in 
advance of this convoy and about 
sixty miles ahead of them.” 

** We'll have a glass of port and 
a smoke while we thresh it out,” 
said Jock, walking over to a large 
map of the North Atlantic hanging 
on one of his walls. 

“Has the commodore of the 
convoy received these reports ?” 
he inquired. 

“Both of them, sir,” the com- 
mander answered. 

“Well,” old Jock replied, “‘ we 
can safely leave it to him, as both 
the convoy and the submarines 
are too far out in the Atlantic 
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for us ‘to worry about changing 
their route. In this weather these 
submarines will have little radius 
both of movement and observation, 
and we might only move the con- 
voy on top of them. Sit down for 
a few minutes if you’re not too 
busy,” he added with a smile. 

“Thank you, sir,” the com- 
mander accepted, taking a chair 
on the other side of the fire. 

“T was just thinking when you 
arrived,” old Jock continued, “ of 
the days I spent in submarines in 
the last war. Nights like this 
were poisonous in these northern 
latitudes, but in the Mediterranean 
and up the Adriatic it was a bit 
easier. Warmer at least.” 

“Isn’t your son in the Mediter- 
ranean, sir?” his guest inquired. 
““T seem to remember he is doing 
rather well.” 

Rather well was not quite how 
old Jock would have rated it ! 

“That boy of mine is doing 
damn well,” he said with con- 
viction ; “he has bagged two ships 
already in waters which are only 
too easy for aircraft to spot 
submarines. He was awarded the 
D.S8.0. at twenty-seven, younger 
than I was when I got mine, and 
Tm willing to bet he gets another 
before I got my second. There 
are @ surprising number of old 
submariners’ sons in submarines 
now; and they’ll all do well. It’s 
in the blood.” 

“ That’s. good news, sir,” the 
duty officer said, meaning and 
conveying much more than the 
mere words as he rose to his feet 
to leave. 

** Hold on a minute,” said Jock, 
waving him to his chair ; “the news 
is just coming on.” 

It was well known that the 
Admiral would never miss the nine 
o'clock news if he could help it, 
and did not like being disturbed 
while it was on. 
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Old Jock turned the volume 
button in time to catch the words, 
** Here is the news.” 

As the news was announced Jock 
would make his own comments, 
sotto voce, on each item. ‘‘ Don’t 
trust Vichy—not an inch. Don’t 
trust Johnny Turk—much! Good! 
Greeks still on the move.” 

A knock at the door caused him 
to look up with a frown as his 
orderly came in with the evening 
mail. He motioned, without speak- 
ing, for him to place it on his desk. 
The corporal of marinés appeared 
to hesitate, but placing the mail 
as directed, he left, closing the door 
quietly behind him. 

Old Jock turned back in time 
to hear, ‘‘ The following announce- 
ment has been made by the 
Admiralty this afternoon. Seven 
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Italian transports have been sunk 
in the last forty-eight hours.” 

He smiled cheerfully, saying, 
“Tl bet Jimmy got...” but his 
words were interrupted by the 
unemotional voice of the announcer 
continuing, “ The Admiralty regret 
to announce the loss of His 
Majesty’s submarine Bonita. Next- 
of-kin have been informed. That 
is the end of the news.” 

Old Jock rose rather unsteadily 
to his feet, and the light draining 
from his face seemed to leave each 
line more clearly etched. 

“God rest his brave soul,” 
he muttered, and, as if drawn 
irresistibly, he crossed to his 
desk, where, with fingers which 
were groping, he picked up the 
telegram from the top of the 
evening mail. 
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